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Two unusual albums for students of nature: 


RECORDED BY THE ALBERT R. BRAND BIRD SONG FOUNDATION, LABORATORY OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIV. 


72 North American 
BIRD SONGS 


These recordings, made in the birds’ natural habitat, 
ing the bird songs of America’s woods, gardens, 
Ids, and prairies to your armchair. These six ten- 


= records, twelve sides, are pressed in durable 
ylite and issued in an attractive album. 


: BIRDS OF THE NORTHWOODS 
gra Thrush White-throated Yellow-bellied 


ty Sparrow Sapsucker 
ood Thrush Slate-colored Junco Alder Flycatcher 
rmit Thrush 


Rose-breasted Olive-sided 
rlet Tanager 
ip-poor-will 


Grosbeak Flycatcher 
' BIXDS OF NORTHERN GARDENS AND SHADE TREES 
g Sparrow Yellow Warbler Red-eyed Vireo 
in Flicker Yellow-throated 
Chickadee Vireo 
Itimore Oriole Chipping Sparrow Warbling Vireo 
ood Pewee 
: BIRDS OF SOUTHERN WOODS AND GARDENS 
Riso Burting Yellow-breasted Cardinal 
fine-woods Ch Summer Tanager 
Chuck-will’s-widow 
Barred Owl 


at 
Carolina Wren 
Be Mockingbird 


chard Oriole Brown Thrasher 


BIRDS OF FIELDS AND PRAIRIES 
Bobolink Savannah Sparrow Lark Sparrow 
Meadowlark Field Sparrow Killdeer 
estern Red-wi Spotted Sandpiper 
Meadowlark Blackbird Burrowing Owl 
Vesper Sparrow Prairie Horned Lark 
NORTH AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 
Prairie Chicken 


White-winged Dove 
Chachalaca : Woodcock 
Gambel's i 


Canada Geese 
Mallard Duck 
BIRDS OF WESTERN NORTH AMERICA 
Wren Tit Black-headed California Purple 
California Thrasher Grosbeak Finch 
Nuttall's Sparrow Lazuli Bunting Plumbeous Vireo 
Fox Sparrow Blue Grosbeak California 
Western Tanager California Shrike Woodpecker 


$0.50 
Postpaid 8 


Wild Turkey 
Dusky Grouse 





VOICES OF 
THE NIGHT 


The calls of twenty-six frogs and toads found in 
eastern North America are recorded in this unique 
album of amphibian voices which delights herpetolo- 
gists, ornithologists, and naturalists. This album 
contains four ten-inch records, eight sides, pressed in 
vinylite. 
FROGS AND TOADS IN EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 
Spring Peeper, Hyla crucifer 
Anderson's Tree Frog, Hyla andersonii 
Bird-voiced Tree Frog, Hyla avivoca 
Oak Toad, Bufo quercicus 
Cricket Frog, Acris gryllus 
Wood Frog, Rana sylvatica 
Bullfrog, Rana catesbeiana 
Common Tree Toad, Hyla versicolor 
Barking Frog, Hyla gratiosa 
American Toad, Bufo americanus 
Meadow Frog, Rana pipiens 
Ornate Chorus Frog, Pseudacris ornata 
Sphagnum Frog, Rana virgatipes 
Green Frog, Rana clamitans 
Green Tree Frog, Hyla cinerea 
Squirrel Tree Frog, Hyla squirella 
Southern Toad, Bufo terrestris 
Spadefoot, Scaphiopus holbrookii 
Pickerel Frog, Rana palustris 
Mink Frog, Rana septentrionalis 
Southern Meadow Frog, Rena pipiens sphenocephala 
Southern Swamp Cricket Frog, Psemdacris sigrita nigrita 
Eastern Swamp Cricket Frog, Pseudacris migrita feriarum 
Fowler's Toad, Bufo woodhoussi fowleri 
Pigmy Swamp Cricket Frog, Psemdacris ocutaris 
Western SwampCricket Frog, Psomdacris nigrita triseriata 


$7 .50 
Postpaid 6° 


ORDER FROM 


The American Nature Association 


1214 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





SACRED STONE 
AND BIRD 
By CHARLES EDGAR GILLIAM 


The superstitious often fear that birds 
that fly soundlessly and all but unseen at 
misfortune, sickness, 


night are omens of 


or even death. However, ornithologists 


the breathlessely W hip- 
poor-will! Whip-poor-will! is not inspired 


know repeated 
by any premonition of evil sensed by the 
Antrostomus vociferus, but rather by an 
inner glow of expectancy that it feels on 
suminer nights 

It depends upon what language one 
speaks to give any verbal interpretation 
to this bird’s call 


now extinct 


Its significance to the 
Powhatan Algonquians is 
unique among primitives, whose religious 
concepts center in beliefS in demons and 
men alike being ruthlessly lorded over by 
an unmerciful Okee embodied in a most 
At least that is what they 
led Captain John Smith and his contem- 


repulsive idol. 


poraries to think; and that is the popular 
But they 
also told Smith that they called their altar 
and hinted that they 
had a kinder god; but 
Smith both his 

Almost a century later Robert Beverley 


idea of their chief diety today 


stones Pawcorances, 
« oncealed from 


nature and his name 
for the first time heard the Powhatan saga 
of Ahone The Highest Over Man 

In the half-remembered 


Prince had been seut among these aborigi 


past a Grood 


nals. He was misunderstood and slain by 
men jealous of his power on eartl He 
did not pass through Popogirussur, but 
ascended straight to Osies since Whence 


his spirit returns to earth each summer, 


embodies itself in a small night bird and, 
by repeated cries of Paw-co-rance! Pau 
co-rance!, brings good fishing, good hunt 
ing, good gathering, good crops and good- 
will to the forest 
dwell 


Although not entirely clear 


clearing wherein men 


Pawcorance 
may mean “round together with (tribe 

It is probably part of a forgotten refrain 
to some chant sung in religious rituals in 
their sacred groves while dancing around 
their tribal altar stones, or Pawcorance 
conveying some idea similar to that in 
tended by a modern revivalist, when he 
shouts: “Get together with Christ’ and 
you fellowmen!” 

From this two things seem certain. The 
identical altar-name and bird-name indi 
cate The Good Prince, rather than Okee, 
was invoked publicly before their quartz 
like altar stones 


had a more humane phase than any save 


Officially their religion 
specialists Suppose And, secondly, one 
who learns anew this ancient mystic con- 
cept of this bird is likely to hear its vesper 
mournful and 


to midnight calls not as 


ill-omened “Whip-poor-wills!” but rather 
as full-throated outbursts of ancient hope 
*Paw-co-rance! Paw-co 


and promise 


rance! Paw-co-rance! 


W ood working 

Woodwork Visualized By 
Cramlet. Milwaukee. 1950 
Publishing Co. 158 


$2.50. 


Ross  ¢ 
Phe Brace 
pages. Illustrated 

This is an almost completely pictorial 
presentation of working with wood and 


with woodworking tools 


BEFORE you leave 
for BRITAIN... 


Obtain the following transportation 
and reservations and assure yourse 
trave 


comfortable, carefree 


you roam the British Islesl 

@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION e 
where in Britain 

@ MOTOR COACH and STEAMER 
TOURS; SIGHTSEEING TRIPS 

@ CHANNEL STEAMERS between 
Britair 
Continent. 


3nd lreland, Britain and the 


@ HOTEL reservations made here 


@ MILEAGE COUPONS save up to 
32% on transportation—Coupons 
not obtainable in the Brit sh !sles! 


Typical of DEVALUATION 
Savings—A reserved set for 
a 400-mile rail journey 

reservation fee only 14 cents! 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


any office shown below 


@ NEW YORK 20, N_Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
@ CHICAGO 3, Ili., 39 South La Sal'e St. 
@ LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
@ TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St 


For illustrated literature, write Dept. 
26 at any address shown above. 
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e +d of the universe are hidden from me; but I do believe that we 
ature ] nh Print men have an animal side symbolized by the concept of original 
‘ . sin and, opposing it, a capacity for grace in which lies the promise 
of salvation. Each of us in his own way must seek grace. With 
By HOWARD ZAHNISER out it we live to no purpose and can do nothing. With it, every 
thing is possible and only despair is meaningless. Grace, which 
must be earned, holds out to mankind and to all men the ulti 

mate hope of divinity.” 
1 HAS been amazing these past few years to note how many It is, of course, Mr. Halle’s emphasis on the importance of a 
iewly published books have been written to tell their reader knowledge of and acquaintance with what we call Nature that 
how to be happy or how to avoid or escape from ur has brought his book On Facing the World to attention in these 
happiness Although a great deal of my peace and content surrounding It is interesting that when Mr. Halle himself 
ment, enjoyment of life and its contemplation, and satisfactior handed me the advance copy of his book I noted that he had 
with living has been based upon or derived from the reading of with it in his briefcase a copy of Marston Bates’s 


books, it has not been my lot to read any of these up to-date The Nature of Natural History beside another copy of which 


Volume on 


guide books to happiness, and my understanding of them is Mir. Halle’s book was soon being transported in my own brief 
based on reviews, advertisements, book-stall browsings, and Ct Dr. Bates likes to think of natural history as “‘the study 
onversation. Faulty as this understanding must therefore be of life at the level of the individual.”” He remarks that: “Surely the 
it has nevertheless led me to believe that many such books, anc of man is to find some social nexus in which the individual 
much reading of such books, may can maintain his sense of im 
be due to what I consider a mis portance, because the conscious- 


taken faith in technique It is ness of the individual seems to be 


«though one misht oot ret SHOES With Purple Laces sv esentist wave turn co 


the patience for a growth in tribution to the universe.” And 
friendliness if he but knows how 


to make friend It is as though 


ne might not need the sacrifice 


' he concludes his discussion of 
By JOHN NIXON, JR s 
‘ ‘ natural history and its search for 
y oak has crossed understanding with a paragraph 
and devotion in marriage that that as surely refers me to this 


ye have in all ages thought * ee r other volume I have read, On 


veet to offer as well as to enjo ting througn tattered pan eartn Facing the World, as Mr. Halle’s 

if he but knows how to mak pur bloom appeared last season ¢ book makes welcome Dr. Bates’s 
marriage work. It is as though learl "C strips of acinth that tied essay on natural history a 
ymne might escape the throes of ds Poets can make sh paragraph of hope: 
thought simply by knowing how “My hope,” concludes Dr 
to think, or what to think. It 


brings to mind and how old 


choose > “ 
dates, “is that in the process of 
| S Seé ing " sourse of 
Hardwood toes under flowers. And | che this searching, in the course of 
fashioned this all is! the verses . finding bits of understanding. 
, In any case urple strings were worn 
that I once saw prefaced, as I . 


. . | il Somer} , Tf yi ey | ‘ 
recall, to Henry Van Dyke's ee . omething, Maybe win quire Common sense, and learn 
Phe Other Wise Man:”’ natched them away. Or maybe the I to face th 


Who seeks for heaven alone ff at the ta ting of tl 


we may also, on the way, a 


» world more boldly as 
1e¢ oak’s girl friend we find it Learn thus to live 
to save his soul 


May keep the road and yet 
not reach the goal. 
Louis J Halle Jr » howe er 


whose Spring in Washinglon is 


Im who leans against the vat together more pleasantly Find, 

E , ¥ . verhaps, some understanding of 

thought them too effeminate edie’ ° 
ourselves 

The Nature of Natural History 

a book described by its author 


ne of the notable writings of recent years, has written an oper as designed for reading, not reference or textbook use, and pre 
letter to his vear-old son to be read by voung John “when he is 


{ 


supposing no special training is for general readers who will 


awe and his mind has matured 1 letter that seems to have ead thoughtfully a clear presentation of the substance of our 


a sincerity and validity based on a true wisdom. Mr. Halle’s nodern science in the study of individual organisms. For those 
publishers have bound this into a volume for all « is to read who are 


and have-entitled it On Facing the World s book doe ir similar 


constant readers of the articles in Nature Magazine, or 
writings on Nature, for those laymen to whom an ob 
leed, seem to deepen understandings in such a way as to en ervation of Nature is as important as it is to Mr. Halle, Marston 
large one’s capacity for happiness And | venture to suggest Bate prospectus of natural history is a remarkably 
that many of those who obviously feel the need for some counsel volume Ir 


V aluable 
successive chapter essays it discusses the naming 


n happiness might better face the world with Mr. Halle than ind cataloguing of organisms; their reproduction and develop 
try to learn quick recipes elsewhere ment; their relations with the environment and their organiza 


Mr. Halle advises his son and his other readers that the “proper tion ite 


purpo 
elease of the ego from the darkness ot e br and 


populations and communities; and their evolution 


f our civilization is the exaltation of mankind. the the explanation of the diversity of organic form: and of its fitness 
I - 


primitive r adaptation Che final chapters of the book discuss the ap 


mind, its eventual apotheosis He belic that “men are di plication of natural history to human economy, the kind of men 


tinguished from the beasts by the possessix uls, that the who are naturalists, and the nature of the scientific method \ 


souls give thern the capacity to distinguish d from evil, and welcome feature of the book is a brief appendix chapter on 


that this capacity implies moral responsibility on the di e Literature of Natural History,”’ followed by a list of ref 


arge of which rests the | v7 of manki lk percel es with Dr. Bates’s comments on each Here, it seems, is a 


ne purpose we must be in stride with the ' valid and readily understandable introduction to that scientific 
emphasizes thé i nl ategorical distine understanding of our human interdependence with other forms 


in living uature is that { “ So he faces t { life from which rise our sense of belonging in the universe 


world curiousl espectfully nd courage ly l attribi and ir realization of our own place and purpose; in other 


he says, “such imi 5 expre I ‘ mg exper words, our basis 


a true happiness, individual or social —human 
aS @ pessinits and ¢ des tits un long te r with And it is to mea pec uliar virtue Mr. Halle’s comments On 
paragraph of true tole wing the World that they are made in full recognition of the 


I know little of this ¢ | d { heaven. the spring act that, “however artificial our civilization may be, it has no 





setting and no foundation outside of 
nature.’ Thus he soundly advises his son: 

“Since you will almost inevitably be 
brought up as a child of the city, even 
though you should live in one of its rural 
dependencies, you ought to bear in mind 
that the world of human civilization is a 
secondary world, and cultivate as best 
you may a knowledge of the primary 
world of nature. This, as I have said, is 
not a matter of academic learning but of 
observation. You must put yourself in 
direct and extended contact with nature, 
cultivating an intimacy with it over the 
years. If possible you should have the ex 
perience of living in what areas of wilder 
ness are left, and in any case you should 
familiarize yourself with the representa 
tives of nature that continue in our midst 
Che observation of the earth in its natural 
investiture, with its trees and flowers, its 
birds and animals, enlarges your vision 
immeasurably The understanding that 
ensues seems to me indispensable to sanity, 
since only those who live in a world of 
reality are sane. 

“Just as an ample view of the past gives 
proportion and meaning to the present, 
lifting you above it, so a broad visior 
that embraces the world of nature lifts 
you above the immediate preoccupations 
of man, which have no more than thei 
due place in the larger scheme. It enables 
vou to conduct your own life with greater 
Like all understanding it ex 


It has the effect of great musi 


equanimity 
alts you 
and literature on the cramped and troubled 
spirit. ‘The man who leaves the city to 
camp in the wilderness, if he is responsive 
to his environment, feels himself enlarged 
and released as from a prison not, as 
some profess bec “@use he is est aping from 
reality, but because he is returning to it 
Far be it from me to nominate any easy 
guides to happiness! Far be it from me 
to suggest that reading books can do any 
more for the creation and acceptance of 
personal happiness than deepen an under 
standing of life and its creatures, and, pet 
haps, correct some misunde standir g his 
much, however, | do venture to suggest 
and commend to your attention er 
chance for a better happiness Dr 
Bates’s volume on The Nature of Natural 
History and Mr. Halle’s On Facing the 


World. 


On Facing the World By Louis J 
Halle. Jr New York: William Sloane 
Associates, [ne 1950. 198 pp. (5!2 by 

‘2 it $2.75 

The Nature of Natural /Tistory By 
Marston Bates New York Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1950. 309 pp. (6 by 
9°2 in.), with appendix on “The Litera 
ture of Natural History,’’ annotated list 


of references, and index $3.50 


New Geography 
Cross-Country $y Paul R. Hanna and 
Clyde F. Kohn. Chicago. 1950. Seott 


Foresman and Company. 160 pages. II- 


lustrated in color and black and white 
$2.20. 

his is a geography for children, specifi- 
cally a fourth-grade book in the Social 
Studies series brought out by this publish- 
er. The book is so attractive physically 
that it scarcely seems to be a teatbook. 
The text takes the reader from coast to 
coast and into the main subdivisions of 


our national geography from Las | 
Angeles through desert, mountains, across | 


plains, up from the river and down to the 
ocean, with Washington, D. C. as a desti- 
nation. Lesson plans are concentrated in 
the back of the book for the teachers’ use 


Western Birds 
Birds of the West. By Ernest Sheldon 
Booth. Stanford, California. 1950. Stan 
ford University Press. Illustrated in color 
and black and white by Harry Baerg and 
102 pages. $6.00 


This is an excellent guide to western 


Carl Petterson 


birds usable by anyone with an interest in 
birds. The keys are simple and effective 
and the descriptions of the individual 
species popular and informative, provid- 
ing both data for identification and basic 
knowledge of the bird involved There 
are eight color plates with a number of 
species on each plate. Thirty ducks, for 
example, are pictured on the duck plate, 
and twenty-live warblers on the plate de 
voted to this group. Thus some two hun 
dred birds are shown in color, while the 


rest are pictured in black and white. Sup 


plementing the identification section are | 


chapters on nests and eggs, bird photo 
graphy. feeding tables and nesting boxes, 
and other helpful) information. In his 
preface the author says that he has written 
this book with only one object in mind 
Io teach the beginner the names of the 
birds In a way which will be self-expiana 
tory, in a way which will require a mini- 
mum of effort, and no help at all from 
someone else He appears admirably to 


have achieved his aim 


Indian Ruins 

Exploring Our Prehistoric Indian Rains 
By Devereux Butcher. Washington, Dt 
1950 National Parks Association. 64 
pages. [Hlustrated. $1.00 

Exploring our National Parks and Monu 
ments, Mr. Butcher's popular book on the 
Nature National Parks and Monuments, 
does not include those national archeologi 
cal monuments under the administration 
of the National Park Service. This book, 
therefore, is supplement al to the larger 
book, although presented in identical 
style. In an introductory chapter, the 
author draws a fascinating and authentic 
picture of life in a typical Indian com 
Frank H. H 


associate director of the 


munity in the Southwest 
Roberta, Jr., 
Bureau of American Ethnology, supplies 
another chapter on the American Indian 
Phe balance of the publication is devoted 
to description of the areas that have been 
set aside, what to see there and how to 


reach them. 





Just Published! 


“Probably the most thorough and 
satisfying of all popular atlases. . ." 


—NEW YORK TIMES 











Now! Available for the first time in the 
United States. . . 


Bartholomew's 
ADVANCED ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


By J. G. Bartholomew 
The Geographical! Institute, Edinburgh, Eng 
155 pages, 10 x 1414, $8.50 
nally famed atlas, printed trom 
s.r P especial tor tt 


Wary 

More than 100 full-color maps 
mate religion 

f 25.000 

ne routes of commerce 


ee 4 
are 20x 141 
Order From 
American Nature Association 
Washington 6, D.C. 











All the tm 


Field Book of 
S Nature Activities 
5 


wonders of 
nature are 
yours 

in the 


FIELD BOOK OF 
Nature Activities 
By WILLIAM HILLCOURT 


Vore than 500 things to do Con- 
ains hundreds of specific and prac 
tical suggestions for projects- things 
A wealth 
of ideas for every conceivable nature 


o do things to make 


hobby, including a special section 
on the making of permanent nature 
collections and the taking of nature 
photograph It’s a how-to book 
you'll thank again and again and 
t’s illustrated profusely with draw 
ngs and diagrams. 

A perfect companion to other Put- 
1am Field Books 


your bookstore or from 


American Nature Association 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Deer for Hawaii 
Word from Hawaii is that the Board of 
Agriculture and Forestry has voted to in- 
the 
tive to India and Ceylon. 
the Island of Hawaii. ¢ 


troduce axis deer, a spotted form na 
to the fauna of 
‘onsiderable doubt 
has been expressed in some quarters as to 
the wisdom of such a move. Introduction 
of exotic species Is fraught with potential 
danger, and the list of past ill-advised in 
troductions is long. [tis pointed out that 
this 


has 


wherever it) has been introduced 


deer has done well, and. occasionally, 


multiplied beyond belief [tis presumed 
that the deer on Hawaii would be kept in 
check by hunters, but it is pointed out that 
the 


questionable 


terrain is such that this would be a 


means of control beral 


goats now constitute a problem on the 
island, and hunting of them does not keep 
their reduced It is 
feared that the impact of the introduced 
the distinctive flora of 
disastrous; that the 


National Park 
and that the only eventual control of 


numbers properly 


deer on Hawaii 
rity of 
threat 


would integ 


Hawaii would be 
ened, 
the deer would be starvation of the animals 
after they had done irreparable damage to 


the plant life of the island 


Canadian Animals 


Animals of the By 
Mac 


$4.00 


Canadian Rockies 
Dan MeCowan. New York. 1949 
30] Hlustrated. 
MeCowan has been observing and 


millan 
Dan 
writing about wildlife 


pages 


for many years, and 
this book was one of his most popular. It 
was first published in 1936 and has been 

It is a book 
and the 


out of print for some years 
for the Nature 
of the Rockies and their wild mammals 


enthusiast, lover 


Anniversary 

28 and 29 the 
cut’ Experiment Station, oldest 
United States, 


its 75th anniversary 


On September Connecti 
such or 
ganization in the will ob 
serve A special pro 
gram and ceremonies have been scheduled, 
bringing together scientists in many 
branches of agricultural research 

tribute will be paid to Samuel W 
founder of the Station, 
“putting science to work for agri- 
brought to reality in 1875, 
the Connecticut Legislature set up a one 


a staff of 


Special 

John 
son, who saw his 
aim of 
culture” when 
room laboratory and authorized 


four 


Lessons from Polynesia 
Citke 
John Day 


The 
New 


Reasonable Life rd Gessler 
York 1950 Phe 
pany. 214 pages. $2.75 

Without more than the most rudimen 
tary knowledge of that part of the world 


Com 


many people have expressed the desire to 


go and live on some South Pacific island 


A few have done so. This expressed de 
sire arises from a general conviction that 
life in Polynesia is easy, simple and relax 
As a matter of fact it is 


few can manage 


ing. However, 


such an escape, and in 


this book the author, who knows 
Pacific intimately 


the South 
suggests an alternative 
He shows how one may learn lessons from 
the that 


duce our tension, hurry and worry; 


will re 
teach 
tolerantly 


Polynesians lessons 


us to live more more 


happily 
and in more kindly fashion 

Santayana Selections 
Vhought By 
York 


284 pages 


George San 
The Phil 


$5.00 


\foms of 
New 
osphic al Library 
anthology of 


tavana 1950 


This is an sayings and 


opinions of a distinguished scholar and 


philosopher. The selections were made by 
Ira D. Cardilf, 


by him. Santayana has kn 


and edited and arranged 
wnoene limita 
tions on the subjects about which he has 
felt 


ample, he 


free to express opinions For ex 


“Much 


and 


natural history 
ied the 


Phe demand 


SAaVs: 


has been written stud with 


idea of finding curious facts 
has not been for constant laws or intelligi 
but for any circumstance that could 
fancy.” A 
written tn 

with this 
others in 

An t xcel 
lent index leads one to discover what San 
about this and about 


bility, 
arrest. attention or divert the 
could be 
agreement or in disagreement 
but it, like 


is stimulating 


considerable volume 


statement, many 
this anthology, 
tavana thotight 


that 


Rocky Mountain Birds 

The Birds of Rocky Mountain 
Park. By Fred Mallery Packard 
Park, 1950. Rocky Mountain 
Nature Association. 8 Illustra 
tions by Roger ‘Tory 
This is a checklist with brief deseriy 
birds found in this National 
and is written by an ornithologist 
Park staff. It is 


a combination of his own notes and ob 


Vationa 


Colorado 
80 pages 


Peterson $.75 


tions of the 
Park, 


who was formerly on the 


servations and the reports of others 


Indian Birds 

By ELH 
Oxford 
Illustrated 


1 Bird Photographer in India 
New York. 1950 
University Press. 150 pages 
$5.50 

During thirty-four years as an offic ial’ of 
the East Indian Railway, the 
this book lost no opportunity to photo 
graph and study the birds of India, enjoy 


Lowther 


author of 


ing a certain mobility that enhanced his 


»pportunities. In taking pictures he over- 
ame great difficulties He 
the 


and 


writes about 
beds, marshes 
those 


fascinating 


miver 


well of 


birds of gardens 


village ponds, as birds 
sought by hunters t is a 


book, textually and pictorially 
Dakota Bees 

A series of ten bulletins 
has been prepared by OLA 
Agricultural North 
Dakota Agricultural College ND 
his is an important and interesting en 


on native bees 


stevens of the 
Experiment Station 

Fargo 
and copies 


tomological contribution are 


available free from the Station as long as 


the supply lasts 
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Problem 
of A Pine 


Cone 


R. G. BEIDLEMAN 


N THE flanks of Cali- 
fornia’s Sierra Nevada 
vrows the stately sugar 
pine, king of the conifers as 
far as cones are concerned. 
While the giant Sequoia, larg- 
est of living trees, is content 
with cones that are only about 
two inches in length, the five- 
needled sugar pine produces, 
over a two-year period, cones 
that in some instances will ex- 
ceed twenty-four inches in 
length and half-a-foot in width. 
These enormous cones are not only of importance to 
the trees and of interest to tourists, but also to myriad 
forest animals who subsist upon the hard-shelled nuts 
found under the woody cone scales. 

Among these nut-eaters is the chipmunk-like, golden- 
mantled ground squirrel. Although unable to climb 
the towering pines and cut his selected crop of cones, 
this lively little rodent enjoys scavenging fallen cones 
and the needle-covered ground for nuts. stuffing them 
into his cheek pouches until his jowls take on a mumps 
appearance. Then hastening to a secluded spot in the 
forest, he seratches out hole after hole in which the 
nuts are cached, oft-times never to be rediscovered 

In the course of their food gathering. golden-mantled 
ground squirrels, like people, often develop ideas that 
surpass their capacities. One such individual, living in 
California’s Yosemite National Park. concluded, after 
what must have been a tremendous bit of squirrelian 
cogitation, that summertime was too precious to waste 
by gathering and burying nuts piecemeal. Selecting a 
nutty, fifteen-inch sugar pine cone, he attempted to 
drag the entire treasure down into his hole 


Such aspirations as may have belonged to the in- 


genious squirrel shrank when he started the six-inch- 
wide cone down his three-inch burrow. Undaunted. 
the animal widened the hole, chopped off a few scales, 
and was able to move about a fourth of the cone under- 
ground, The other three-quarters, however, still re- 
mained unburied and unharvested. 

There followed several days of inactivity, during 
which time the cone reposed in and out of the ground 
squirrel’s burrow. Then one morning the little mam- 
mal, perhaps on the advice of several older and wiser 
neighbors, pushed the cone up out of his hole and rolled 
it to one side. Front paws went to work; and in a 
short time a shallow trough about the length of the 
cone had been dug, a ditch that crossed the entrance 
to the squirrel’s burrow. Into the trough the cone was 
rolled: and what had started out to be a winter larder 
became a front porch. 

It would be amusing to imagine that from that time 
forward golden-mantled ground squirrels came from all 
around to see this bizarre installment. Actually, with- 
in a week a tourist wandered by, and. unaware of the 
story behind the cone, picked it up and took it home for 


use as an item of adornment for his mantlepies Se 


The White Rose 


By 


HEYDINGER 


And when the deep of night 
There ; iC to see 


will shine forth at us 


on looks down with me 
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Contents Noted 


on ATION of what the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

is up against in administering the migratory water- 
fowl, as well as what we might expect to be the fate of 
this resource if it were to be left to the duck gunner, 
was revealed at a waterfowl forum in Annapolis. Mary - 
land. The Service, each spring, holds such forums to 
give local gunners and conservationists a chance to ex- 
press sentiments. low valuable this procedure may be 
is a matter of opinion; at least it allows people to blow 
off steam. And blow they did in Annapolis. Varv- 
land’s senior Federal judge attacked the management 
program of the Federal Government, favored shooting 
ducks over baited waters, called for a season of sixty 
to seventy days and a larger bag limit. He contended 
that it was not worthwhile shooting ducks when the 
hag was four a day, so advocated more killing to keep 
the gunner happy. He even admitted that the district 
attorney consulted him about sixty-seven cases of bait- 
ing ducks and that he had advised the publie’s lawyer 
that it was not worth bringing the cases to trial. The 
judge's attitude was largely reflected in other testi- 
mony, all of which was based on complete and utter 
selfishness that ignored every fact about the state of 
the migratory waterfowl. J. Hammond Brown, in his 
newspaper report of the meeting, wrote of the water- 
fowl that “there is litthke doubt that. if the Federal 
authorities satisfied the demands made at the meeting, 
most of the continent’s population would be wiped out 
utterly within thirty days.” Every once in a while we 
have a glimmer of hope that farseeing sportsmen are 
vetting the upper hand in their ranks; then along comes 
something like the Annapolis fiasco and we know that 
the only hope lies in administration by courageous and 
informed public officials. 


R' CENTLY a member wrote us to ask for a list of the 
bird sanctuaries in the United States. We were 
foreed toreply that. except for the Audubon sanctuaries, 
such of the Federal refuges as are inviolate. such reser- 
vations as Hawk Mountain Sanctuary and a few others 
equally publicized, there is no list of all bird sanctuaries. 
Such a list would be highly desirable, alone with data as 
to their location, management and permanent status 
We know that there are a cood many. some maintained 
by local groups of Nature and bird enthusiasts. others 
set aside by individuals. We are going about the task 
of compiling such a list. starting with the larger known 
areas and gradually adding data as information reaches 
us mone vay or another. We would appreciate rece 

ing information from anyone about a bird sanctuary of 
whatever size. If eomplete data about it is not known 
hut the name and address of someone who would have 
this data is known, that would help. Tt may take 
some time to compile an adequate amount of infortma- 


tion, but it is a task worth dome. Can vou help? 


FOR AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1950 


liar American Nature Association is happy to have 

played its part in the fight against the erection of 
Panther Mountain Dam on the Moose River in the 
Adirondack Forest Preserve of New York. This battle 
came to a successful conclusion when Governor Dewey 
put his name in approval to the Stokes Bill, thus, we 
trust. settling this matter finally. Onee more a threat 
by private interests to the publie’s property has been 
turned back. 


stop this invasion and the legislative drive for the 


Throughout the litigation seeking to 


Stokes Bill, our Association was a party to all the 
briefs and representations made for the conservation 


side. 


W' hope that we have not been too naive in wish- 


ing for solution of the Jackson Hole controversy 
through enactment of pending legislation, but we may 
have been. Anominous and amazingly inaccurate story 
sent out by the Associated Press under a Denver date 
“Gil Hunter. 


game manager for the Colorado game and fish com- 


line makes us wonder. The item reads: 


mission, thinks a bill proposed recently by Wyoming's 
Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney may be the first step in open- 
ing all federal lands in the Rockies to hunters of deer 
and elk. Tlunter said yesterday that Colorado sports- 
men were very much pleased with the bill, which seeks 
to open Wyoming’s Jackson Hole National monument 
and Grand ‘Teton National park to the hunters. “The 
Colorado game manager said if such a bill is passed it 
will eliminate the need for forest service emploves to 
engage in controlled killing when deer and elk be- 
come too numerous for the food supply on federal lands. 
The bill would give federal officials the right to issue 
hunting permits and limit kills on federal lands.” The 
bill, of course, would do no such thing. [Tt sets up a 
formula for control reduction of the Jackson Hole elk 
herd on certain specified areas in the new Grand Teton 
National Park. which the bill creates out of Grand 
Teton National Park and the Jackson Hole National 
Monument area. The bill has no bearing. of itself. on 
what happens on any other federal lands. on forest 
service personnel activities. or on the issuance of hunt 
ing permits for limited kills on other federal lands 
However, the risk involved in this bill is apparent in 
this varbled story Phis is the risk of precedent. Here 
we have an instance of proposed permitted controlled 
shooting on a National Park Service area being hailed 
as an entering wedge for “opening all federal lands in 
the Rockies to hunters of deer and elk.” We are be 
ginning to think that the danger involved in’ the 


O'Mahoney Bill is too great 


J’ =T belore we went to press word came that the bill 
e extending protection. to the bald eagle to melude 
Alaska had been reported favorably to the House, We 
were among those making representations to the House 
Whether the bill will 


become law in a session of Congress eager for adjourn 


Committee for such extension 


ment anda political campaign is anybody's guess. We 
RWW 


sincerely hope that it will 
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“To those who have lived within the borders of vast coniferous forests, who have known and loved the 
evergreen wild, no other realm calls with such undying persistence, or lures with such irresistible fasci- 
nation,”’ 


The Evergreen Wilderness 


By JOHN LINDSEY BLACKFORD 


the Author 


Photographs 


JTuene the forest stands silent and close. where 


its broad. sweeping boughs. intermingling, 

change daylight to dimness, where the white, 
foaming mountain torrent leaps between towering, im- 
penetrable walls of green. there is the wilderness we 
remember. Swelling waves off the dark lake lap against 
Spruces spire the long. 
the The 


are akin to it 


the roots of mighty cedars 


rock -be unded pome hai borders sunset. 


wild it is not strange to us we 

Io those who have lived within the borders of vast 
coniferous forests. who have known and loved the 
evergreen wild. no other realm ealls with sueh undying 
persistence, or lures with such irresistible fascination 
Within its verdant embrace no unsatiated  thirsting 
for thrills besets us. Alone, the primitive’s never-ending 
wealth of impressions sustains the soul 

Phere is no monotony where woodfolk dwell in num- 
bers, and live without fear of persecution. The birds, 
indeed all wildfolk of deep woodlands, possess this 


same fascination, and add to itin corresponding measure 


y 


Where plants and animals are in balance, there is peace. 

With the first intangibleness of dusk one evening I 
watched a grouse cock step from cover and parade oddly 
His jet-black ruff was lifted, 


encircling his head, his banded tail broadly fanned. To 


down a woodland road, 


slow, slinking step he added curious, quick and courtly 
bowing: as his wings lifted, his collared head alternate- 
Ilad the 


season been spring rather than autumn one might have 


ly jerked high or nearly swept the ground. 


felt certain of a gray grouse hen perched above in the 
wayside birches. Yet she was there, not followed, but 
unaccountably trailing far behind. Her warning note 
disclosed her, and on my approach she slipped quickly 
back into the shadowed undergrowth. It was a little 
woodland episode one would not bave missed, this dress 
parade of the ruffed grouse beneath darkly towering 
evening evergreens. 

An abandoned roadway once led me down a lengthy 
draw through heavy, humid forest of the high Canadian 


zone. Mountain maple and saskatoon met across the 
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narrow track of the old pioneering wagon trail. Scores 
of great, fallen trunks now blocked the way. or their 
broken tops lay in jumbled confusion. Still, one might 
move more rapidly here than through the crowding 
underwood on each side. Spiny devil's club’s sinuous 
arms menaced even from a distance; wild currant, red 
raspberry and black twinberry grew there, half hidden 
in dense tangles of menziesia bearing delicate, urn- 
shaped flowers. A stream dashed down the damp ra- 
vine, bordered by thimbleberry, fern and vew 

At the upper levels Engelmann spruce and alpine 
fir were dominant in the forest; but with the gradual 
descent hemlock and silver pine became more common 
Giant arbor vitae soon claimed much of the dank. deep 
valley floor by the streamside. Finally, before | turned 
to climb the enclosing slopes, western lareh mingled 
with other titans of the ravine. Soon there came a dis- 
tant muttering of thunder, and occasionally great, 
silvery drops of rain splashed down, glistening as they 
fell in the high. transient sunshine that at intervals 
bathed the towering crowns of the forest giants 

Silence reigned save for the muflled roar of the tor- 
rent, and the infrequent, eerie mystery-strain of the 
mountain robin 


Phen, near at hand from across the stream, seeming 


With the first intangibleness of dusk, a grouse stepped 
from cover and paraded down a woodland road. 


to voice in gay, glad, liquid treble the song of the rush- 
ing water, burst a joyous medley, a liquidly rippling, 
rolling, sweetly-flowing little rhapsody. By its high- 
spirited abandon this song ever draws one from the 
path to find the feathered midget that is the miniature 
fountain of so much gurgling gaiety. Likely a nest was 


concealed in a cranny of some nearby fallen and 
splintered log. But certainly he had no intention of 


disclosing it to a stranger. Again, almost instantly, 
from the somber depths behind me, when | fought 
through the rank greenery toward the creek, there 
broke forth the bubbling measures of the western winter 
wren, 

Purning, | followed him. Always from ahead came 
the song, but never once, in the dripping, slippery 
forest, a glimpse of the singer. Up the mountain wall 
of the draw the midget minstrel led me, struggling 
amidst the dense menziesia, balancing on criscrossed 
deadfalls where bark slipped treacherously from wet, 
slanting trunks. Ever from beyond, from the verdant 
fronded depths of cedar, hemlock and spruce bubbled 
the rippling, melodic outbursts of the musical mite. More 
than a quarter of a mile, seeming twice as far in that 
drenched solitude, | trailed him. Then, strangely, the 
spruce wren paused, and [ discovered by his fidgety 
movements that those wild, free trills 
came now from the low boughs of a tiny 
conifer. Soon the abbreviated, stubby- 
tailed soloist flitted to a fallen cedar. For 
the next twenty minutes, and from a few 
paces distant, I listened to a concert com- 
pared to which none other is more spon- 
taneous or less restrained in all the ever- 
green wilderness. 

How long he might have endeavored to 
divert the attention of an intruder with- 
At last. 
skirting his perch, | disturbed him in my 


in his haunts one cannot say. 


effort to identify a three-toed woodpecker- 
worker of that remote fastness; where- 
upon the wren vanished, and his sweet 
rhapsodies were heard there no more. Yet 
when | slipped and slid back to the 
abandoned roadway, and = pursued its 
downstream course, | heard a spruce wren 
singing ecstatically where first | had been 
lured away by thai irresistible siren song. 

Brief was the glimpse given me by 
another elusive habitant of the upland 
forests. a c¢ vote. Although I raced up- 
sl ype to the summit of a low rise to cross 
his swerving path, | failed to recapture 
his retreating form. There was scarce- 
ly the length of a toppled jackpine to 
traverse. by leaping over windfalls, to gain 
my vantage point. Yet he was over the 
rise and gone, either hidden somehow by 
matchless wile, or unbelievably — lost 


where the timber thickened more than 





two hundred feet away. Still there was left 
the memory of that alert, evasive hunter. And 
the little knoll, crowned by scattered lodgepole, 
greened by its thin 
marked with interest for me always. 

A rock-walled. timber-lined ravine, the site 


grasses, 15 


midsummer 


of an overnight camp in low mountain country, 
revealed in the morning a small, furred resident 
of unigue traits. Alpine fir yverdured the rock 
masses. and rimmed jagged slides below those 
mossy escarpments, while a rivulet seeped 
down the gorge from its willow-bordered source 
nearby. At dusk, with silver chiming, a her- 
mit thrush had hallowed the spot. 

With the coming of dawn, before the summer 
sun struck hotly upon talus slopes of the ravine, 
one was drawn by peculiar bleats to the rock 
slides buttressing the cliffs. These were the 
cries of a pika, or cony. Climbing upon a 
boulder, | searched the talus. It was long, 
however almost until the early morning 
chill had slipped away 
hare could be located. The ventriloquial quality 


before the whistling 


of his curious squeaking proved endlessly de- 
ceptive. Only the abrupt appearance of the 
little mountaineer at one of his rocky door- 


ways near at hand at last disclosed him to me. 


He appeared to have the morning at his dis- 


posal to comment upon any observer, At times 
he would reverse his position, spinning around 
as if mounted on a pivot. Then he 
vanished momentarily, to reappear at 
another crevice so quickly as to make 
one doubt his identity. 

I could not help contrasting the 
leisurely life this rock rabbit enjoyed, 
dwelling below timberline within the 
sheltering sweep of the fir forests, with 
that of another cony seen at the summit 
of the Beartooths far above ranks of 
the hospitable evergreens. This furry 
midget was obliged to pursue a most 
industrious existence, gathering the 
sparse herbage of those bleak, twelve- 
Both little hay- 


makers possessed, of course, their hid- 


thousand-foot levels 


den storehouses, but so hurried was the 
latter in the building of his haycocks 
that he paid me not the slightest heed. 
He scurried unceasingly along his well- 
rocks, 


varnering scanty loads of provender, 


worn runways, over lichened 


Frequently, he passed) within’ reach, 
Stunted grasses and dwarfed alpine 
flowers that pioneered on those wind- 
swept, frost-held heights. were all ac- 
The 


round-eared resident of 


diminutive, 
the 


ceptable harvest. 


suminits 


- . -where the white, foaming mountain torrent leaps 
between towering, impenetrable walls of green. . .”’ 


pa 


Mountain chickadee, dweller 
in the boreal zones 


hi 
7 


presently scrambled over my arm, 
stretched across one of his runways, ob- 
livious, in his haste, to unexperienced 
How different was life in this 
the 


bountiful evergreen wild, hundreds of 


danger. 
Arctic-alpine desert to that in 
miles away in climate, yet only a few 
thousand feet below! 

Even the beauty of heavy greenwood 
would be incomplete without animate 
life. Of those birds that lend startling 
color to jungle-like luxuriance, few are 
more striking than the black-headed 
Across the foaming flood of Cas- 
the Tetons 1 


jay. 


cade Creek in Grand 
watched one of these crested foresters 
The rich ef- 


fect of their deep-blue plumage light- 


}) 
feed two grown young 


ened by turquoise iridescenc es, there in 
the virescent depths of the forest, was 
truly memorable. Neither the strident 
cries, nor the swashbuckling demeanor 
of the dark, blue-coated dandies ever 
destroys the picture of their knightly 
beauty. Ilere was but a momentary 


incident; vet it answered somehow 
those nameless, inexpressible longings 
that ever lead us on into the depths of 


great forests and their silent mystery 





Along the same stream an the Tetons, at the foot of 
a churning, snow-white descent, where no trace of green 
might be glimpsed in the surging white waters of the 
cataract, a water ouzel clung to moss-cushioned walls 
at the basin’s edge. Swept by the cold breath of the 


crashing cascade, partly lifted at times and washed 


against the spray-drenched rock face at the head of the 


swirling pool, the water sprite seemed not so much a 


play thing of the boiling currents as an animate part of 


the turmoil, there in the dank, sequestered depths of the 
giant timberland. 

Noblest. perhaps, among all dwellers in evergreen 
country is the pileated woodpecker. The ringing call 
of that 


sound among bird notes,” 


crested woodsman, “most untamably wild 


once drew me into heavy 
timber flanking a low hill. From cupped hands my 
first “Ka-ka-ka-ka-ka-kak” seemed a hollow echo of his 
stentorian bugling expectant 
Again | Swiftly, 


like a black arrow, a dark shape slashed from the 


There followed a long, 


silence. imitated his wild mirth 
deeper green, sped up an approaching aisle. and ended 
with the clasp of clawed feet on an unseen trunk twenty 
| could not believe | had worked the mir- 


“*Ka-ka-ka-ka-ka.” 


He did not respond with his own untamed laughter 


paces away 


acle: vet [ voiced a challenging 
But that ebony projectile, tipped with flaming, crim- 
son spearhead, swept within arm’s length and swooped. 
only wing beats away. to a landing on a huge fire- 


blacked stub. 


might have taken him to ascend the snag. 


Intently we eyed each other as long as it 
Ile tested 
the climbing with hiteh and cluteh of hooked feet. 1 
the of 


Then he mounted the spar. steadied himself on 


lifted the glasses to magnify fire his scarlet 


crest 


its charred spike. and dropped into the long trough of 


* 


his bounding flight. Soon the firs reclaimed their secret. 

It is in heavy humid forests of the boreal zones. so 
frequently drenched by mists of those upper levels. that 
one becomes most conscious of that verdant wilderness 
the Franklin’s the 
mountain chickadee, northern pileolated warbler, and 
Rocky 


birds. 


that is evergreen wild. grouse, 


Mountain jay are among its characteristic 


So also are the golden-crowned kinglets. In such 
mighty timber these next to smallest of our feathered 
kind could easily remain unknown save for thin, shrill. 
penetrating notes that come arrowing down from the 
lofty roof of the forest. In miniature flights they troop 


the woodlands, these royal crests. so tiny that. when 
seen at last, one expects them to buzz rather than fly 
away. Rarely there, forgetful of sly wariness. a band 
will unexplainably gather close about. and crowned 
heads may be seen to advantage no more than a bough 
or two trom us 

On the sealyv bark of a spruce, where the shagey. 
spired forest bordered a high beaver meadow, | dis- 
The 
satiny blue-black of her glossy upper plumage con- 


black-barred 


underparts as she edged upward around the trunk. 


covered once an Aretic three-toed woodpecker 


trasted sharply with sides and white 
There was no incident of interest to recall that meeting: 
no drama or tragedy to set it apart. She voiced no 


We Yet 


-o truly did she typify the silence there, the dark 


wierd, primordial cry. met only in passing. 


immutability of the forest, the distinetive bird life of 
its somber depths, that I can never forget our momen- 
tary encounter. 

Frequently the wilderness speaks only with its sil- 
ences, its dim, mysterious recesses, its watching eves. 


its wary foottalls, its priceless lure. its very loneliness. 


Wild Wings in Flight 


By IDA 
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LPHOUGH most active volcanoes are in the Old 
World. Gur own Northwest possesses one of the 
earth’s great volcanic regions. Known as the 
Columbia-Snake River Plateau, it extends from western 
Oregon to Wyoming, and from California almost to 
Canada. With adjacent areas of ash and lava, it covers 
more than 200,000 square miles. Its area grows to 
250.000, if we add the Cascades, in which lava flows are 
arched up and capped by great volcanoes. 


Despite its size, this lava plateau did not take long 





Wonderland 


of Lava 


By CARROLL LANE FENTON 


Photograb } +} Lut! 


The great Columbia-Snake River laya plateau 
covers more than 200.000 square miles. West of 
it lie the Cascade Mountains, also made of lava. 
Light areas in northeastern Oregon and hearby 
Idaho are mountainous “islands’? among the 
extensive flows. 

to form. Geologists agree that it has been built within 
the past 18,000,000 vears, since the mid-Miocene epoch 
of earth histors The last great eruptions took place 
during the lee Age, although final. feeble outbursts con- 
tinued until barely 600 years ago. They completed a 
succession of flows and explosions, which brought 60,000 
cubic miles of lava from depths of several miles and 
spread it upon the surface. 

Canyons cut through the hardened flows provide 


glimpses of the region before eruptions began. ‘To the 


er dao PSD ERO Be 


A petrified log, part of a forest that grew between eruptions of lava that built the Columbia Plateau, 
and, right, huge columns made by cracks that developed in cooling lava. Both of these are near Vantage, 
Washington. 
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east they reveal a curved, mountain-rimmed basin; to 
the west stretches a roughly quadrangular plain cut by 
a few precipitous ranges that were outposts of the 
northern Rockies. Herds of rhinoceroses, slender cam- 
els and other animals wandered over this plain, giving 
it a suggestion of the veldt of modern Africa. 

The herds shifted and changed with the vears, and. 
at least once. they retreated as the Pacific invaded low- 
lands. Later the beasts must have fled in terror as 
the land rumbled and shook. Then it broke in count- 
less fissures, from which came clouds of ash-laden 
steam and white-hot lava flows. 

Although some lavas are stiff or doughy upon erup- 
tion, those of the Columbia plateau were almost as 
fluid, or “runny.” as syrup. After the firsttremors the 
lava came out quietiy, rolling from fissures in tongue- 
shaped streams ten to two hundred feet in thickness 
and as much as fifty miles in length. As the flows 


cooled they stiffened and wrinkled. or were pushed up 


The Dry Falls of the ancient Co- 

lumbia River. These falls, at’ the 

head of the Lower Grand Coulee. 

were 100 feet high and more than 

three miles wide. A lake now fills 

ihe basin into which their water 
plunged. 


into stony blisters by concentrations of 
steam. The result was a rough, irregular 
surface that is seen to special advantage 
along State Highway 4C between Wilbur 
and Grand Coulee, Washington. 

” Other highways follow canyons worn 
through the black or dark brown basalt of 
these hardened lava flows. Some show 
rock coarsely pitted by bubbles of steam 
that were trapped as the lava hardened. 
Other flows shrank until they broke in 
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myriad cracks that worked downward 
from the surface, dividing the rock into columns, which 
commonly developed wavy or corrugated sides. These 
columns range from a few inches to four or five feet in 
thickness and are thirty to sixty feet high. 

At some places, flows followed each other closely; 
at others, thousands of vears elapsed between success- 
ive eruptions. There beds of rich soil developed, sup- 
porting forests of ginkgos, pines, and many other 
trees. One forest area has been made a state park. It 
lies on both sides of State Highway 7, west of Vantage, 
Washington. An attractive museum displays polished 
slices of petrified wood, while logs form an outdoor 
exhibit reached by easy trails. 

As lava rolled out upon the plateau, it dammed 
streams flowing from the Rockies and gave rise to 
lakes. One of these formed in the vicinity of Spokane. 
covering the site of that city. Lava sometimes in- 
vaded the water; clouds of volcanic ash fell upon it. 
settling in shalv lavers some 1500 feet in thickness. 

They contain great numbers of 
fossil leaves. representing 
plants that range from mosses 
to redwoods, oaks and tulip 
trees. Such vegetation leaves 
no doubt that the region, now 
semi-desert, enjoyed abundant 
rainfall during Miocene times. 

Another body of water 

Lake Payette 


southward, largely in’ south- 


lay 250 miles 


western Idaho. Its deposits 
Columns of once-molten 
lava in the canyon of the 
Yakima River, south of El- 
lensburg, Washington. The 
rock is black basalt, which 
weathers to a rich, rusty 
brown. 





A lava cliff beside the Columbia 
River. Tilted beds in the distance 
were bent in the first upheavals that 
produced the Cascade Mountains. 


also contain ash and mud _ interbedded 
with lava. Where the former can be irri- 
gated, the land vields rich crops of fruit, 
vegetables and alfalfa. They are quite 
different from the “Palouse soil,” a de- 
posit of silt that winds have piled upon 
the rough lavas of eastern Washington and 


nearby Oregon. The silt forms rolling 


hills upon which dry farming produces 


great crops of wheat. 

The bed of Lake Payette now les in 
the Snake River section of the great vol- 
canic plateau. Its lavas are younger than those to the 
west, for its chief eruptions came during Pliocene times, 
or within the last 10,000,000 vears. The first flows to 
pour out were rhyolite, a rather stiff pink, or pinkish- 
brown, lava that would have become granite had it 
hardened underground. In addition to flows, it built 
conical volcanoes, two of which may be seen from U.S 
Highway 20 between Blackfoot and Arco, Idaho. One 
cone rises 700 feet, while the other stands 2350 feet 
above the surrounding plain. 

Both cones really are much higher, for their bases are 
hidden by basalt erupted during a later epoch. Some 
basalt doubtless flowed from fissures, but most of it 
eame from craters and therefore built volcanoes. Since 
the fluid basalt spread widely, however, the volcanoes 
it built resemble medieval shields or plates turned up- 
side down. Some of these 
shields. only 300 to 400 feet 
high, are ten miles in diameter. 

Travelers who drive over their 
slopes seldom suspect their 
presence 

Were the shields far apart 
they would have formed iso- 
lated domes uron the older 
lava. Being close together, 
they met and overlapped, build- 
ing up an irregular plain. of 
basalt flows that range from a 
few hundred to more than a 
thousand feet in thickness. It 


is this plain that covers the 


The canyon of the Snake 
River, north of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. Here the lava plain 
was built up by voleanoes 
that spread out until they 
overlapped, 


base of the two rhyolitic cones. 

Before dying, a few shield volcanoes bottled up steam. 
which burst out in brief explosive eruptions that piled 
small cinder cones upon the gently sloping basalt. 
Other explosions built cinder cones 120 to 800 feet high 
in a belt southwest of Arco, Idaho, now called Craters 
of the Moon. From some of these cones, as well as 
from fissures, came basalt flows so young that they still 
gleam with the bluish, satiny luster developed when 
they solidified. The most recent are not much more 
than 600 years in age. 

The Snake River plain has changed little, except 
where the river has eroded a canyon across it a 
canvon 700 feet deep a short distance north of ‘Pwin 
Falls. Some miles to the west are the Thousand 


Springs. where “lost rivers” that sink into the ground 





The gentle slopes of a voleano built by eruptions of fluid lava. When eruptions finally became explosive, 


they built a cone of voleanic *‘cinders.”* 


In the foreground is U.S. Highway 20, northwest of Black- 


foot. Idaho. 


near the Rocks \lountains emerge irom a porous bed 
of basalt. Some of this water flows underground for 
twenty to ninety miles. 

The Columbia Plateau, being older, has undergone 
much greater change. In Miocene times its central 
portion sank, perhaps because outpourings of lava left 
the surface without adequate support. Uplift: began 
soon afterward, with wrinkling and gentle arching of 
the lava flows. ‘To the west this produced a series of 
folds that now underlie the Cascade Mountains and 
form ridges crossed by the Columbia and Yakima rivers 
L.ast-west folds appeared across Oregon, while land near 


the Rockies heaved upward, forcing the Snake River to 


erode a canyon as much as 5500 feet deep. [ts inner 


gorge cuts old mountains a half-mile high, still covered 
by basalt flows 2500 feet in thickness. 

At Rowena Crest, west of the Dalles, Oregon, one 
may park upon one of the Cascade folds and look east- 
ward along a wall rising above the right bank of the 
Columbia River his wall marks the course of a 
fault a break along which lava beds south of the 
river sank while those north of it either sank much less 
or remained where they were. For ninety miles they 
form a cliff 3000 feet in maximum height and so steep 
that only one road scales it. This upraised cliff, termed 
a fault scarp, stands in sharp contrast to the gentle 
slopes south of the Columbia River. 

During glacial times, new eruptions built a series of 
voleanoes on the folded platform of the Cascades. A 
sheet of ice also advanced southward from Canada. 
damming the Columbia River some eighty miles west 


and north of Spokane. Behind this dam the river first 


formed a lake; then it overflowed in a network of 
streams that rushed southwestward to the Snake and 
the lower Columbia. These glacial streams stripped off 
windblown soil, wore channels and «anvons in the lava, 
and whirled boulders round and round until they 
scoured potholes twenty to a hundred feet wide. Thus 
they turned 2000 square miles of plateau country into a 
region so bare and stony that it is known geologically 
as seabland. 

The greatest of these ice-born streams dug two can- 
yvons, which form the Upper and Lower Grand Coulee 
The former was eroded first, when a waterfall seven 
times as wide as Niagara and five times as high retreated 
across the plateau. Later came a tremendous increase 
in volume, which led this particular glacial stream to 
dig a new lower canyon, or coulee, almost [000 feet 
deep and seventeen miles long. At its head was a fall 
more than three miles wide and 400 feet high. When 
glaciers melted and the Columbia took its old course, 
this cataract remained as the spectacular Dry Falls. 
They are reached by U.S. Highway 10, a few miles 
west of Coulee City. 

Today the Upper Coulee is doomed; it will become a 
reservoir for water to be pumped from the lake back 
of Grand Coulee Dam and sent southward for irriga- 
tion. The Lower Coulee, however, will be preserved, 
Although 
much smaller than the falls whose recession produced 


with its lakes and the dry falls at its head 


the Upper Coulee, they still dwarf any cataract to be 
found on earth today. With the seventeen-mile can- 
von of the Lower Coulee. thes form one ol the worl I’s 


greatest displays of hard lava flows and stream erosion 
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The star-nosed mole, a denizen of swampy meadows and bogs, uses its queer nasal adornment as a port- 
able radar set while exploring underground. Contrary to popular opinion, it is not responsible for des- 
troying lawns and flowerbeds. 


Our “Mammal From Mars” 


By ROMEO MANSUETI 


OPULAR science writers have often enyos ed specu. 

lating on the existence of life on the planet 

Mars. Martian dwellers are usually pictured as 
monstrosities that differ speetacularly from familiar 
creatures about us. Despite these entertaining flights 
of the imagination, most scientists firmly deny that life 
exists on the red planet. On our own planet. not far 
from bustling metropolitan areas. there lives one of the 
most unique and bizarre-looking members of the mam- 
malian world. It has the appearance of a strange Mar- 
tian animal of fiction and is the star-nosed mole. 

This mole is a secretive. velvet-furred creature. At 
first glanee. this curiously constructed beast, merely 
eight inches long, leaves one with the impression of 
having seen a four-footed, pin-headed, robust “shmoo.” 
Its star-nose adornment is so fantastic that this insect- 
eater can not be mistaken for any other mammal in the 
world. 


\ live star-nose looks much like a common mole 
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with a tiny, writhing octopus mounted on the snout. 
Actually the “star” is a fringe of twenty-two fleshy 
tentacles, which are highly sensitive due to their many 
nerve endings. These tentacles constantly move like 
the antennae of a supersensitive cockroach. They are 
symmetrically arranged on the naked nasal aish, with 
eleven on each side ol the median line ol the shout 
Their sole function seems to be that of a portable radar 
set for underground exploration, In conjunction with 
the animal's whiskers, the star is especially useful in 
feeling and turning corners, in the manner of mice that 
run along the baseboard of a room, and turn abruptly 
into a mouse hole. 

Curiously pig-like in’ profile, the star-nosed mole’s 


family ties are immediately 


lalpidae, the moles 
apparent in the broad, powertul, shovel-like forelimbs 
hese are beautifully modified for digging, while the 
hind-limbs are not. The male’s hair is usually fine and 


silkv. but is sometimes long and coarse. at least, more 
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so than on the other moles.  Molting occurs in mid- 
summer and late fall, after which the mole assumes its 
almost black color. 

The star-nose would take a prize for the longest tail 
among American moles. During autumn and winter. 
individuals of both sexes have unusually fat tails. 
which may serve as a storehouse for nourishment dur- 
ing the winter fasting periods when food is difficult to 
find. The true funetion of the extra adipose layers is 
still a mvstery. In its scientific name. Condylura cris- 
tata the generic name means 
“node-tail.” while the specific 
name alludes to the crested 
nature of the snout. Carolus 
Linnaeus. the renowned Swed- 
ish taxonomist. after viewing a 
specimen in’ 1771, remarked 
indeeisively: “This very rare 
species makes a connection he- 
tween the mole and shrew. It 
is more like a mole than a 
shrew...” As a botanist. his The common mole. 
guess could not have been 
better. 

Although the star-nose in- 
habits the most heavily populated area in’ North 
America. few people know of its occurrence. [ts range 
extends throughout southeastern Canada and north- 
eastern United States. south to North Carolina and 
Georgia on the eastern seaboard. Its peculiar habitat 
preferences shield it from the eyes of civilization. Liv- 
ing in mountains and lowlands. it prefers swampy areas: 
low. wet meadows adjacent to streams, or mossy bogs 
It is often found around sluggish streams with mucky 
bottoms. Dro W. J. Hamilton. Jr. of Cornell Univer- 
sity. states that the star-nose roots in the mud where 
aquatic worms, scuds. and other small invertebrates 
ire devoured voraciously Crusiaveans. aquatic in- 
sects, and an occasional minnow. represent staple 
items of diet im this environment Just outside of 
Washington, DP. (.. the star-nose is found colonizing in 
low-lying meadows. Its activities are always marked 
by subway tunnels and expressway trails throughout 
the grassy swamps. These tunnels often end on sandy 
shores. One specimen was surprised as it scurried from 
one subway to another. Another was observed at night 
with a powerful head-lamp. the beam of which it tested 
with its Viedusan snout for a brief second 

Phe moles insatiable appetite for arthropods necessi- 
tates almost a twenty-four hour schedule of foraging 
Constantly tunneling in search of food. it forces loos 
earth up through “mole-holes” to form mounds. thus 
blazing its trail Phe star-nose probably regulates its 
feeding habits with its tactile feelers and acute sense of 
smell. In aptly itv its poor he aring and sight are mani- 
fested when food is plac ed in its enclosure 

Burrows of the star-nose differ from those of the com- 
mon mole in that they are more irregular and present 
more broken surface ridges Phe burrows are deep for 
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a short distance, then appear as surface ridges, shortly 
to disappear again. according to Dr. Hartley H. T. 
Jackson. the United States National Miuseum’s mam- 
malogist. 

Viv first pet star-nose came from beneath a board in 
a spring house. [ts frantic efforts to escape continued 
long after | placed it in a terrarium with several passa- 
lid beetles and red-backed salamanders. It had eves. 


tiny and bead-lke., buried deep in the facial fur. 


¢ . 
\ henever | approached its enclosure it moved about 


like a nervous movie director: 
its fright motivated by vibra- 
tions and by shadows cast on 
the terrarium. On the other 
hand, curiosity onee caused it 
to wave its tentacles at me in 
a most eerie fashion, seemingly 
transforming itself into a sleek, 
foreboding SWalll. 

The mole’s highly erratic dis- 


position was quieted tempor- 


It gets along well with = arily whenever | fed it earth- 
its star-nosed relative, each occasionally us- 
ing the burrows of the other. 


worms or insect larvae. It re- 
fused Japanese beetles con- 
sistently, but enjoved  wire- 
worms. When fed an earthworm it would seize the 
latter ravenously and manipulate it until the anterior 
As it gobbled the spaghetti-like 


morsel, it would try to straighten kinks of the strug- 


end was reached. 


vling worm with its heavy forelimbs. 

Few mammals can stage a disappearing act with such 
finesse. My pet star-nose searched about its terrarium 
so boldly one day that neighborhood friends poked al 
the glass in astonishment. In an instant it had van- 
ished from view without kicking up dirt or disrupting 
its home. Actually it was able to burrow out of sight 
in the soft soil by using the powerful fore-limbs and by 
weaving its muscular body through the loose loam. 
Later it broke the earth's surface with its snout and 
waved its pink tentacles like a terrestrial sea anemone 

One day. when [introduced a large pan of water into 
a spacious backyard terrarium, the mole astounded me 
by diving into the water and swimming skillfully. Tt 
alternately struck out with front and hind feet. using 
the same movements emploved in’ burrowing. The 
star-nose would come up for air like an otter, then dive 
to the bottom and try to struggle through the sides of 
the pan. Apparently it uses underwater tunnels along 
streams as it seeks out tasty aquatic invertebrates. A 
hardy beast. it has been observed swimming beneath ice 
in) mid-winter Dr. Hamilton records several being 
caught in a minnow trap in eighteen inches of water. 

When placed on a lawn, my captive scemed relatively 
helpless in managing an escape as compared to the 
efficient efforts of a common mole, which escapes by dig- 
ving. Instead, after a vain attempt to burrow, the 
star-nose sought to escape by flight. In soft, vielding 
soil, it attempted to dig. but its progress was definitely 


not impressive for a member of the proud “sand-hog” 
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family. Once when our tomeat pounced on the screen 
top of the terrarium at dusk, the mole almost per- 
formed cartwheels trying to disappear in soil beneath a 
piece of bark. 

In the life of a star-nose the “tunnel of love’ is a 
permanent fixture. [t courts in late winter and early 
spring. The nest is excavated about a food deep under 
an old tree stump, in a mound of wood pulp, or in the 
dry underground chambers of its burrows. The nest is 
lined neatly with fine grass or leaves. The young. num- 
bering four to six, are born between February and May 
Possibly two litters are produced 
each vear, but this is not definite- 
lv known. At first the young are 
naked and helpless, looking much 
like the young of the common 
mole. There is, however, a slight 
indication of the nasal 
After a 
these begin to sprout. 
relates that 
after birth the 
furred and are ready to leave the 


external 
week or so 

Dr. Hlam- 
three 


radiations. 


ilton weeks The twinkling 


moles are well 


nest to seek their own food and 


Down here on Eart 


Try A Fire-Fly 
By LOUISE MAYERS 
MEREDITH 


Your wagon hitche 


Is out in space a litte far 


1 


fire-flv is seet 
\ppearing out of ma r1c-lank 


To disappear by sleight of hand 


1 among the green 


is traffic king of the underground highways in lawns, and 


burrows extensively in lawns. common mole 


its burrows are often used by such destructive rodents 
as the pine mouse and the meadow mouse, which cause 
No anti- 


mosity exists between the star-nose and the common 


damage by chewing grass roots and bulbs. 
mole for they are known to use each other's burrows. 
What happens if two such individuals meet head-on is 
a matter of conjecture. 
The star-nose is seldom abundant in any one locality, 
except in waste land; hence it is of no great economic 
importance. As a minor hydro- 
engineer, it makes channels in wet 
The 


mole’s burrowing trait, combined 


land, thus aiding drainage. 


with inclusion of destructive pests 
in its diet, make it a slight eco- 
asset. Under no circum- 


should it 


up to a Star nomic 


stances be wantonly 
killed. 

As pets, star-nosed moles are 
interesting and fascinating. They 
bite 


| grasped tightly; even then their 


do not attempt to unless 


shelter. 
All the small, rodent-like crea- 


This Earth-star also makes light flash 


Sans battery, flame, flint or 


asn; 


It neither stings nor does it bite 


small teeth have little harmful ef- 
fect. The 


mole’s  high-strung 


tures have their share of enemies 
that plummet upon them from the 
sky, or pounce upon them from 
behind as thev leave their bur- 
rows. Since the star-nose spends Put harness 
a great deal of its time looking for 

food above its subterranean home, 

certain carnivores and raptorial birds feed upon them. 
The only protection possessed by the mole is the exuda- 
tion of musk from scent glands. This rarely checks 
any of the predators. George G. Goodwin, mammalog- 
ist of the American Museum of Natural History, has 
recorded fragments of star-nosed moles in the menus of 


When 


swimming the star-nose may easily be snapped up by 


the rough-legged hawk and the screech-ow] 


such finny flesh-eaters as pike and large-mouth bass. 
Snapping turtles may also prey upon it. Burrowing 
serpents, such as the mole snake and common king 
snake, pursue the star-nose to its lair. 

Many people blame the star-nose for ravishing beauti- 
fully manicured lawns and flower beds. This is an 


unjust accusation because the star-nose rarely, if ever, 


Gives lovers intermittent light; 
May fly up to the tops of trees 
To keep its distance, if you please 
Unless vou aim exceeding high 


on a fire-fly 


% 


nature rules out the chance of it 
becoming as affectionate a pet as 
the white-footed mouse. Since it 
constant one 


requires feeding, 
£ 


may become bored with 


boarder. If the mole suddenly 


dies its death is usually attri- 


buted to starvation. Actually it has probably suc- 
cumbed from the lack of an optimum humidity, or per- 
haps too high a temperature. 

with 


Kew creatures excite one to sav “what is it?” 


such sincerity. How and why such an animal should 
have survived from the myriad variations of moles 
since the Age of Mammals, no one can positively 
answer. It can be said with assurance, but regretta- 
bly, that the star-nose will continue to be trapped and 
killed assiduously. One thing is sure, however super- 
ficially its limp body is examined, the final tribute to 
its existence will be the excited exclamation and sudden 
intense interest in its show-piece the star-like nose 
This bizarre equipment certainly entitles one to de- 


scribe this rodent as a “Mammal from Mars.” 


Twilight 


By NORMAN ROCHEVILLE 


When deep shadows find the pines, twilight is born; 
Fireflies intermittently light up the meadow; 
The afcerglow of day leaves the golden corn, 


And the blushing hill-tops betrav the earth below 
1950 
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[he tempting glow that had flamed 


Still lingers soothingly over earth's oval face; 
| 


And she rolls in celestial, eternal bliss 


\s Night whispers: ‘You are indeed God's hay 








Forests line the shores 
of Lake Keitele in Fin- 
land, yielding a_ re- 
source upon which the 
country stakes its fu- 
ture. Inthe foreground 
wre harvested logs 
gathered for ship- 
ment. 


Finland’s Future in Her Forests 


By ROBSON BLACK 


Wie North America. basking in multiple pros- industry all these fell into Soviet control. Six- 


perity. pursues forest consery ation at a leisure- hundred-thousand refugees who refused to live a day 


ly pace, Finland. stricken by a decade of dis- under the Russian voke had to be furnished with new 


aster. is turning conservation into a national crusade lands and homes. On top of this came an exaction of 
Nothing in Finnish publie policy outranks the growing $250.000,000 in manufactured goods delivered, and 
of bigger and better forests credited, at 1938 prices Before the debt ts paid off in 

The Russian war indemnity took away cities, ports, 1952, the real cost will run close to a billion dollars. 
villages and farms. More than 25 pereent of the One dav in every Finnish worker's week has gone to 
country’s pulp industry, 1s percent of her richest wipe out the conquerors ransom, 


woodlands. the finest of her water powers. a big nickel In such woeful circumstances forestry, instead of 


Another view of Fin- 
land’sforestsat Khar- 
kula Heights. These 
forests are managed 
according to best 
forestry practices to 
assure yield year 
after year. Even in 
bad fire years, with 
a dry season and 
lightning hazard, 
the loss of standing 
timber is small. 
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being postponed, has been promoted to top priority. 
The Finns have no mystie formula for wood production. 
Their ingredients are the same as America’s soil. 
moisture, sunshine. But, by the application of the arts 
and skills of technical forestry. each tree-growing acre 
is scheduled ultimately to produce a maximum volume 
of the most wanted merchantable species, In fact, the 
Finns hope to build up their woodland capital to a 
point where wood-using industries may double their 
consumption, 

Finland’s 51.000,000 acres of timberland is about all 
the country owns as an asset in foreign trade, Im- 
portations of food. fertilizer. petroleum, machinery, 


must be paid for in export of forest: goods, They 


A well-managed Finnish forest of pine and 
spruce. with samples of its periodical 
harvest. At the right is the pulp and 
paper plant at Qulu, typical of one of 
Finland’s great forest industries. 


have not the right soil or climate for extensive 
agriculture. but they have evervthing for big 
business in pine and spruce. Perhaps not quite 
everything. for the country has 30 percent of 
its area in swamp. which. in the past ten vears, 
has been drained to the extent of 600,000 
acres, stimulating rapid growth of coniferous 
stands. 

Visitors to Kinland from America look in 
vain for the systems of logging operations so 
long standardized in’ the southern states or 
the Pacific Northwest. Rarely is a logging 
camp to be seen, with its dining hall and sleeping quar- 
ters and the more or less permanent type of woods 
worker. Nor is logging work mechanized. It is doubt- 
ful if mechanization ever will be found applicable to 
Finland for the reason that a multitude of manual 
workers and horse traction are at all times available 
and must be kept employed Farms are small and 
widely scattered through the forest domain and the oc- 
cupant and his horses look to woods work as a mainstay 
during more than half the vear. As a rule, the farmer 
himself is a woods owner and logger. Thus. the 


abundance and accessibility of man-power discounts 
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the advantages of mechanization and maintains a 
pioneer pattern of timber extraction More than 
200,000 Finns are employed in the winter woods, along 
with 70,000 horses. 

What differentiates sharply the patterns of American 
and Finnish forestry is that almost every Finn esteems 
himself a friend and partner of the forest resources. 
As a member of a highly patriotic and tough-minded 
race, he knows his country cannot) survive except 
through ever-mounting wood harvests and high stand- 
ards of manufacture. Fifty thousand Finn farmers have 
formed 362 “forest owners associations.” each with a 
fixed purpose lo grow more and better timber, to cut 
and market under skilled direction, and to encourage 

ample reproduction. ‘Their average personal 
holding is 120 aeres, managed and marketed 
according to technical forestry principles. As 
to losses through forest fires. even inca dry vear 
of bad lightning risks. the 50,000 farmer- 
loggers lose. all told. not more than 5000 acres. 
Cheap insurance cov erage safecuards most own- 
ers and enables them to plan far ahead without 
fear of sudden catastrophe. 

No doubt the national necessity to concen- 
trate on timber growing has been responsible 
for welding the government forest service, the 
forest owners, and the [500 technical forest 
engineers into a single purposeful instrument 
If a binn wishes to improve his timberlands 


his government grants a loan that runs six 


wesley: 


vears without any interest. and in the next 33 years ts 
paid back at 3 percent interest, with a like percentage 
for amortization. The simplest possible scheme has 
been set up for all local and national taxes on timber 
ownership, One pavs according to one of four elassi- 
fications, based on the stand per aere For example, 
on “second class” forest, the total annual tax is about 
28 cents an acre. From such revenue, Finland main- 
tas a national college of higher forestry studies, and 
an institute of research. both of top standards. Sup- 
plementing these are ten sehools for “forest. techni- 


cians,” four of which are maintained by the larger 





A scene on the Finnish 
countryside, showing vil- 
lage and church in Pohja 
community. Fifty-seven 
percent of the whole timb- 
ered area of Finland belongs 
to farmers, and more than 
200,000 Finns are employed 
in the winter woods. Fifty 
thousand Finnish farmers 
belong to forest owner as- 
sociations. 


forest industries. A “forest technician” in Finland is 


an assistant forester, and they are the backbone of 


public and private forest management. The eighteen 
Conservation Boards supervising much of the nation’s 
woodlands employ 100 vraduate foresters and no fewer 
than 600 “technicians.” 

As in all Scandinavia, the encouragement of sound 
forest management is accomplished by a judicious mix- 
ture of public compulsion and associational c« operation. 
With such liberty-loving individualists. one might well 
anticipate stubborn opposition to enforcement of for- 


estry regulations on lands owned in fee simple. Such 


fears have been allaved by a shrewd decentralizing of 


government authority, entrusting to voluntary local 
boards the proper execution of conservation require- 
ments 

Nevertheless, the “law of the land” is for no man’s 
contravening. He must pay the same rate of tax ona 
deforested or burned acre of woods as on an acre of 
prime spruce, obviously an incentive to get busy and 


put his acre to useful purpose. Should he decrease his 


‘timbered area on one side of his property he must com- 


pensate by making a new forest of the same dimensions 
m some other location 

lo interpret and enforce a national standard of for- 
est management upon scores of thousands of small 
holders, the Board of Forestry was established. That 
body utilizes two “Central Forest Associations,” not 
government-controlled, although using government 
funds These are the fundamental links with the 
eighteen local forestry boards that control and promote 
private forest management. Political patronage plays 
no part whatever in selecting the personnel of these 
supervisory committees, for the local board member- 
ship is determined by district agricultural societies. We 


thus have a conjunction of rural councillors and techni- 


cal foresters possessing the confidence of their home 
communities and with ample authority to command or 
encourage sound forestry practices. 

There is an interesting sidelight on the major “Cen- 
tral Forest Association,” which handles 95 percent of 
the privately owned forest domain. It bears the name 
“Tapio,” the bountiful god of the woodlands. If you 
vo hunting, vou say to vour family: “Im off to spend 
the day with Tapio,” and by now the term has come 
to suggest a personal partnership with conservation. 
Maybe Tapio is just the fellow we need in: America. 

Examining some of the conclusions of the national 
forest survey of Finland, the vitality and persistence of 
forest planning in a nation penalized by successive 
wars is indeed remarkable. Of the whole timbered 
area, 57 percent belongs to farmers. 34 percent to the 
State, less than 7 percent to wood-working companies, 
with the remainder owned by muncipalities and the 
church. The survey declares that no less than 64 per- 
cent of Finnish timberlands rate as “good” or “‘satis- 
factory.” By “good” is meant exemplary silvicultural 
condition. “Satisfactory” implies that the stand has 
not suffered by silvicultural neglect. When we read 
that about 40 percent of the forest resources are “un- 
satisfactory” the term carries a partial condemnation 
of cutting methods, but concedes the possibility of al- 
most full restoration. Only 2.5 percent of Finland’s 
forests are described as “spoiled” and 1.5 percent as 
“devastated.” These two latter categories are illumi- 
nating when considered in comparison to North Ameri- 
can resource statistics. It would take no little temerity 
for anv examiner of America’s farm forests to say that 
OF percent rated as “good” or “satisfactory” from a 
foresters point of view, or even should be elevated to 
the Finnish bracket of “unsatisfactory.” The latter 


category limits its inclusions (Continued on page 384 
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HILE working on the 


porch, busy at my 
drawings board, a 
slight movement in the nearby 


noticed a small butterfly dane- 


pines caught my eve. 


ing lightly from flower to flow- 
er. Then, unintentionally. Lam 
sure, the insect flew straight 
into a spider's web strategical- 
ly constructed among the 
Within 


the space of what seemed a 


branches of a pine. 


second, the owner of the web 
dashed down, stung the butter- 
fly and, apparently, killed it 
instantly. 

Although I have had a close 
association with Nature for 
some years and have been a 
fascinated observer of her crea- 
tures. | must admit) spiders 
have not interested me in the 
least that is until this event. 

The following dav found me 
with a notebook in my hand 
and my head full of questions 
1 succeeded in’ capturing a 
large monarch butterfly from 
a flower and tossed it into the 
web, to see if | could possibly 
the 


before. ‘The butterfly. 


cause a reenactment of 


event of the dav for some un- 


determined reason. remained motionless for several 


minutes. “Phe spider was not as aggressive this time: 
indeed. not until the butterfly started to struggle fran- 
tically did the owner vroceed down the web to take 
possession of its prey 

By this time T was standing on a stool watching the 
feverish action going on less than two feet awav from 
my tace The spider began to “work” on the butterfly 
In the stillness that belongs solely to Nature. | could 
hear the spider's jaws breaking through the shell or 


frame of the vietim’s body. The butterfly ceased to 


struggle. By this time, however. the disturbance had 


damaged the web. “Vo prevent the kill from falling to 


the ground, the spider left its prey to run. several 


strengthening strands of web from the center up to its 
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lair, where usually it lurked. 

Phe 
spider went back to the origi- 
nal task of making the butter- 
As the 


“changed 


web secure again, the 


fly accessible as food. 
creature worked it 


wears, so to speak. Instead 
of single strands of web, it now 
produced a band of countless 
finer strands. Moving around 
the butterfly, the spider literal- 
ly wrapped up its prey in such 
a compact manner that, should 
the butterfly 


have a chance of 


“come tol” it 
would not 
While spreading this 


escape. 
band around its victim, 
spider proceeded to snip the 

strands of the main web, free- 

a? ing the butterfly as it went. 

Vey With the task of managing 

Charhes 4 Ripper } 
4 


f 


such a heavy load. and con- 


fronted with a vertical ap- 
proach to its nest, the spider 
again left the prey and started 
to make a double strand upon 


With a 


reat, or, 


which it could climb. 


slight pause to per- 
haps. just admire its quarter 
hour’s work. it descended again 
RIPPER to Attaching 


a strand to the 


main net 


the 


the 
bods ol 


butterfly, the spider cut the only remaining tte Vine 


ascent now started. With about one inch of web con- 


necting it firmly to the butterfly, the spider climbed 
“hand-over-hand” fashion. using six of its eight legs: 


ind with the remaining two it euided the suspended 
load below it. Ina short time indeed the spider had 
the butterfly 


the pine and ready for a feast at last 


urely attached among the needles of 


The spider, with hardly an ounce of interest inthe 


humming world around it. through life so ade- 


oes 
quately prepared for its needs that it puts our modern 
machine age to shame. A consummate engineer. it ts 


an exponent of eflicieney in’ Nature Few creatures in 
Nature offer 


than 


obs rver 


skill are 


greater reward to the patient 


do the spiders, whose resource and 


a constant source of fascmation. 





“Oil Is Not 
Gold” 


By M 
1 ARCY 


. ARNY and 
NORTHWOOD 


WAT. pray tell. is an old-squaw 
duck a duck of the sea 
doing in a pile of oak leaves? 

Somewhere off Jones Beach a sea 
captain ordered his crew to pump 
out the sludge from the tanks. There 
followed a rhythmic thudding, and 
gallon after gallon of oily muck spewed 
out into the Atlantic. "The oil spread 
on the surtace of the water and created 
a deceptive calm. 

A flock of dovekies skimmed the 

waves and lighted. only to find themselves thoroughly 
tarred and unable to take wing. A northeaster caught 
them and flung them ashore by the hundreds. dead of 
exhaustion and starvation. 

A line of wild ducks streaming south also alighted in 
the oil slick 
had been lucky up until now, and escaped the deep fish 
nets of the Great Lakes where thousands of her kind 


In this flight was the old-squaw. She 


are entrapped. Her deep diving. often to a depth of 
180 feet, was done where the waters were clear and safe, 

But in the oil she met her nemesis. Sodden, sticky. 
black as EKevpt and foundering. she was swept bys 
the tide on the sands at Jones Beach. Perhaps her 
courage was rewarded: who knows? Anvhow. a pair 
of gentle hands reached out and picked her from the 
water's edge. 

Then began adventures foreign indeed to the usual 
lot of a free-flying sea duck! She was put in’ the 
back of a ear and jounced from Long Island to Mont- 
clair, New Jersey What she thought of parkways. 
tunnels, skvserapers and bridges is a moot question. 
but what she thought of a laundry tub is not. The 
secretary of the New Jersey Audubon Society recom- 
mended that the duck be soaked with salad oil and 
left to ponder for three or four hours. This seemed 
like carrving coals to Neweastle. but we followed di 
rections, 

At midnight we ran a tub of warm water, worked up a 
rich lather of that miracle that does everything, and 
went to work on the duck. It was impossible to tell 
whether it was a platypus or a herring cull: the only 
certain thing about the creature was that it had lite 
in its body. The legs were uncountable. the feathers 
might have been fur and the creature fought like a 
tiger After three hours of washing and rinsing we were 
more exhausted than our mystery bird and quite as 


oily, but certain features began to emerge and marked 


300 


it as a duck. It had two webbed feet, but as to its 
race, Color or previous condition of servitude there was 
still considerable doubt. 

However, we soaked some grain and pushed it down 
the creature’s gullet. at which it let out a definitely 
duck-like squawk and started to preen. For three 
weeks we sponged and washed and pampered. It 
walked about the kitchen, eveing the venerable cocker 
spaniel with suspicion and its hostess with disdain, 

We offered it salad, grain, oatmeal, vitamins, salt 
codfish (thoroughly washed) and never saw it eat a 
mouthful, though it must have done so, for it: waxed 
plump and saucy. 

Periodically we immersed it in the bath tub. only to 
discover that we had so thoroughly removed all traces 
of oil that the creature swam like a erebe, head only 
out of water! 

One can marvel at the endurance of the duck but 
one must also salute the fortitude of “ Nubs.” who res- 
cued it. tler infinite patience and experimentation 
beggar description. Believe it or not, she even got 
canned mussels for that duck, and when it became 
obvious that “Pete” was an old-squaw, she celebrated 
hy offering it live goldfish. 

Do vou think “Pete” has had it easy? Not at all! 
She had to be photographed. Half an hour under the 
Klieg lights, fiftv feet of 16 mm. color, twenty 35 mm. 
color exposures, twenty black and whites. That is how 
the old-squaw encountered the oak leaves: they are a 
little more artistic as a backheround than the kitehen 
linoleum 

And when vou read this “Pete” will have gone on her 
wav again. for as soon as her friends started over in 
their long lines we returned her to the sea whence she 
came And we did not band her, either. If she comes 
down somewhere with a “bang bang” we would rather 


not know it After all, our interest in ber goes deeply. 
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A Few Sparrows 


By E. LAURENCE PALMER 


Tilustrations by Louis Aga 
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Hanks 


aNks Marsh is a tract of some twelve hundred 
shore ot 


Physically uoas a 


southeastern 
Klamath blake in Gregon 


pinbpomt On aby map of areas inportant to America = 


acres oon the 


| prprer 


migratory waterfowl Yet this small marsh is a svinbol: 
an example of what happens. or can happen. to land 
that Nature intended to serve birds As such. this 
area assumes stenificance far bevond its size 

Vhrough the ages the lakes of the Klamath Basin. 


and their bordering marshlands. have been resting. 
breeding and feeding grounds for uncountable numb er- 
of waterlowl Phere Nature de veloped a caretul bel 
ance of life until that balance was upset by the hand of 
man. Coveting the lush. deep. black and fertile soil 
man stepped in. Caught between increased gunning 
pressure and mans conquest of the land. the waterfowl! 
were crushed between two agencies of destruction 

Phe accompanying map shows graphically what ha- 
happened in one part of this lake system. Tt shows the 
“yreat areas of now-drained marshland habitat in sad 
proportion to what little remains to the birds The 
odd-shaped LE pper Klamath Wildlife Refuge of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service is bounded on two sides by some 


Manning Marsh This t- 


and could disappear rue kis as wild 


five thousand acres in the 
private properts, 
fowl habitat It should be given back to the birds 

The only other remaining area is Hanks Marsh. On 
one side this is bounded by a highway and drained 
marsh. To the south a traet has been turned to the 
task of raising potatoes. of which. it appears there are 
a few too many today 

Besides its strategic location as a part of the Paciti 
flyway system. Hanks Marsh is located seven miles 
from Klamath Falls 


over the highway that borders the area 


Hundreds of people travel daily 
krom= this 
vantage pomt they can see the whole parade of the 
Birds, 
white pelicans to tiny and industrious tule wrens, geo 
about the business of life in Hanks Viarsh 
educational pormt of view. the marsh is valuable 


Little Hanks Marsh is public land 


wildlife of the marshland from timimaculate 
From an 


[t belongs to all 


Marsh 


ot us. including those of us who have an interest im our 
bird life 


bolic. Lt should be allowed to go on serving waterfowl, 


Small though it ts. it is important and syim- 


No potatoe patel aids our migratory ducks and geese, 
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An Arizona foxtail pine high in the San Francisco peaks, where the author 
found good plant collecting and solitude. 


,0llecting 


By LESTER ROWNTREE 


WENTY-FIVE vears ago my gnawing curLosity to 
know more about plants in their native homes got 
out of hand. Loading the car carefully so as to 
keep the plant presses and seed bags away from the 
canteens; the camera things protected from the sharp 
tools; nesting the buckets so that they could not jibber. 
and laying the compulsory long-handled shovel with 


its mate the axe at a safe distance from the bedrol!. | 


vself 


P } rhhs hy th ut 
Photographs by the Author 


headed east. | crossed the California coast ranges and 
the central valley, crawled impatiently through the 
cities, hurried past the foothill summer-camp region with 
its Kumfy Kamps and DoDrop Inns, and reached moun- 
tain roads such as rejoice the heart of the vagabond. 
although they try the workings of a car. Finally | ar- 
rived, alone, on a mountain top from which [ looked 
down on lakes, forests and far away toward still higher 
peaks. 

Here. on my peak, the soil 
was born of rock fragments 
eround small by weather and 
water. The plants were small. 

but their flowers were large and 
bright Rosy finches picked 
about on left-over snow drifts. 
and, until a short but rowdy 
tempest interfered. the air was 
At the 
end of this. my first) lonely 
dash inte the high, back- 
country of the West, | knew 


pregnant with silence 


my feet were set on the wilder- 


ness path and the gypsy life 


Prostrate evergreen manza- 

nita on a granite slab in the 

Sierra. This plant makes 
an exeellent> mattress. 
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was the normal one for me. | had turned seed-and- 
plant collector. Since then, as much time has been 
spent in the field as on my hillside overlooking the 
Pacific. The ground became my resting place, the sky 
my ceiling, and the sun my only clock. 

The impedimenta of subsequent trips varied with the 
region invaded. More sweaters went to the mountains; 
more canteens to the desert. ‘There was always a pile 
of gunny sacks to give traction when stuck in sand or 
mud. Books for mining friends now accompany me 
into the hills, fruit in season to the Indian territories, 
candy and trinkets for children in Mexico, and, wherever 
I go, a bundle of old magazines to supply highway 
tramps. There is a honk of the horn, a grin, flying 
paper, and the next minute the human pack rat is 
sitting beside the road forgetting his wanderlust in a 
story. Whether the journey is made entirely by car, 
or continued in areas where no car can go, on foot or 
with burro or pack horse, the seed-and-plant collector's 
procedure is pretty much the same. The work hours 
are long and engrossing, the physical activity arduous, 
the chores varying in character. Photographs must be 
taken, film holders emptied and refilled, drying speci- 
mens must be changed in the presses, seeds kept from 
molding, and the collected seedling plants, launched in 
cans on the first step of their careers as garden plants, 
must not be allowed to dry out. Above all, notebook 
and pencil must be kept busy, for field notes, on a bot- 
anizing jaunt, come second to the plants themselves. 
But these tasks and those connected with the mechanics 
of living we are all accomplished in the quiet and beauty 
of the ultra-rural outdoors. 

People and animals, as well as plants, share the 
collector’s life. It was an Indian who led me to an half- 
acre sweep of the pretty little fringed pink, Gilia 
dianthoides.. Vhe driver of a road repair truck came to 
my rescue on a narrow mountain road, after [. a lone and 
unmechanical woman, locked 
myself out of my car. I fall in 
with miners, fishermen and 
hunters... They are as single- 
minded about their hobbies as 
I ara about mine; fellow fan- 
atics, talking little else but ore, 
fishes and deer. ‘The miners 
give me information, some of 
it true: the fishermen bestow 
on me their surplus catches: 


One of the author’s camps 
in the Trinity Mountains of 
northern California The 
pup tent sheltered presses, 
books, cameras and such, 
while the author’s bedroom 
was roofless and among the 
trees behind the rock. 
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from the hunters I get a handout of venison or bear 
meat. We are a happy contented lot. 

Anyone who, alone, makes his home in the open for 
any length of time is bound to strike up friendship 
with the wild creatures of his neighborhood. My feel- 
ing for the coyote is, I think, stronger and warmer than 
for any other wild animal. At night when he plays 
ball with sound, he speaks of vast expanses of land still 
unspoiled by man, and in his keening there is something 


When, on 


my way back after a vear of field work in eastern and 


akin to the glory of stars in a desert skv. 


southern States, the carolling of covotes came to me in 
my sleeping bag on the broad ‘Texan floor, | lay and 
gloated, knowing that I was home at last. Karly the 
next niorning, as I left the dead embers of my break- 
fast fire and started off on a tour of inspection, | felt 
a presence. [ could hear no sound but | knew | had 
company. Then I glimpsed a tan-colored fellow jogging 
along at a distance, just far enough away to prevent me 
from hearing his soft footfall. I broke into a trot. So 
did he. | walked again. So did he. After we had cone 
about a mile I turned back. My companion turned 
with me and together we trotted to the car. ‘There, in 
plain sight, he stood watching while I got out a piece of 
bread. Putting it on the back-stone of my fireplace. | 
picked up my notebook and sat down a little way off 
while he ate it. For three days | worked that section, 
coming back each evening to my fireplace. Each 
morning | took an after-breakfast walk. EKach morn- 
ing | had company. Was it the same coyote? | have 
no way of proving it. 

I question country folk unmerecifully on the subject 
of coyotes, and glean all sorts of amazing “facts.” 
Some of them are as hard to believe as the stories | am 
told about that antic bird, the roadrunner. [ shall not 
soon forget the night when a coyote, evidently pursuing 


his customary path, got almost up to my cocoon-like 


PP a me waa rl 
nh ‘‘~ Aiba 








sleeping bag before startling me out of a sound sleep 
with his enchanting, unearthly jabber. The wind must 
have been in the wrong direction for him, for it was | 
and not the coyote who showed surprise. Lhave seena 
frightened coyote, however. The morning the San 
Francisquito Canon dam, in Los Angeles County. broke 
1 was in the hills nearby. | heard the sirens, thought 
that there must be a fire. an accident or a parade, and 
went on gathering wild lilac seed. By afternoon, al- 
though I knew there was no fire. | was sure there was 
serious trouble in the hills. Frightened animals passed 
close by me, paving not the slightest attention, There 
were rabbits and hares in large numbers. foxes and 
covotes. LT think [could have touched one coyote with- 
out any objection on his part. This tongue hung out. 
his whole body showed extreme exhaustion, and the 
look he gave me as he trotted wearily by plainly said: 
“Anything vow could do to me is nothing to what Pve 
just been through.” 

Khaki is a color that blends well with soil. tree-bark 
and foliage. A miner once told me that a phainopepla 
he had tamed would come to him only when he wore 
his khaki shirt. | have had hummingbirds light on the 
sleeve of a khaki shirt containing a motionless arm, 
and once, on the desert in Montana, when. at the end of 
the day, | was sitting on my khaki-covered sleeping 
bag, writing up the day’s notes, a rattlesnake on his 
way to a hole beneath a neighboring bush slowly 
passed across the bag within a foot of where I sat. 
The rattlesnake accepted my bedroll as a natural thing. 
and I accepted the rattlesnake as part of my setting. 
Before the war the wild animals on the Santa Barbara 


Channel Islands had seen so few people that they had 


not learned to be afraid. Foxes unflinchingly ate out 
of my hand, and parent cormorants raised no objection 
when [ stroked their babies in the nest. Onee. on the 
mainland. | found myself sitting next to a new-born 
We looked into one 


anothers’ eves with an understanding that | hope was 


deer. He was spotted and moist 


mutual. He staved where he had been placed, and | 
went on with my writing. [ felt a particular kinship 
with the little creature for | too was spotted, and | 
wanted to lie in the shade of bush and tree. My spots 
had been given me by hornets with misgivings about 
my khaki get-up being part of the scenery. 

In their eagerness to find out what | am doing. 
country-folk sometimes insist that | need help when | 
do not. There was the time on the desert when | 
spread the moist blotters from mv presses to dry on the 
hot sand, anchoring them with stones, wandered off to 
work and returned at evening to find my blotters care- 
fully stacked and very moist. The stacker was prob- 
And there 
was the morning a hunter had gone out of the Oregon 


ably the only person to pass by that day. 


mountains and at the nearest town reported that a 
woman was lost in the hills. That evening, just as I 
was finishing a wash beside a lily -fringed stream I was 
visited by two officers who were hard to convince that 
I was there from choice, that | was sane and that there 
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4 miner friend that the author encountered on 
one of her collecting trips in the wilds. 


was purpose in my work; that I was not lost and there- 
fore could not be found. [ usually hear visiting bears 
at night. and if my supplies are endangered, get up and 
see them safely slung to an outer bough of a tree. Tf] 
know that the bacon has been taken care of and the 
collection of manzanita berries out of harm’s way, | 
pull the bedroll flap over my head and go to sleep 
again. But one night [ slept so soundly that IT never 
knew [| was being robbed and woke to find my larder 
empty. My car was much lower down the mountain, 
and I had only a burro with me. My work had not 
been accomplished and [ did not want to break camp 
until it was. As [ took the long walk to the nearest 
road | thought that this was a time | would really be 
glad of help, and remembered with contrition past 
proferred assistance that had gone, mentally at least, 
unthanked. 

\ new road was being made farther up the mountain, 
and I planned to hitch a ride down to the nearest 
ranger station, Perhaps | would have to wait until 
the read trucks went down that evening. But then 
how was I to get back? | had not sat'long beneath the 
tall sugar pine when along came my good Samaritan 
and I was perched beside the driver of a truck headed 
up-mountain to the latest road camp. I was led to the 
kitchen, where the cook took me under his wing and 


showed me his wares, an incredible sight to one who 
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had been living on canned food. chocolate, carrots, 
raisins and an occasional slice of bacon. ‘There was 
fresh bread, hot from the oven. ‘There were pies and 
cookies. There were cakes en masse. It seemed 
strange to see all this newly baked food up there in 
the mountains. I shut my eyes and opened them 
quickly. The food was still there, and so was the smell 
of it, and the cook was saying benevolently: “Now 
what would you like?” There was nothing I did not 
like but I made an effort not to show it. The cook got 
a large basket. Into the basket went a pie, a cake. 
some cookies and bread. Out of the office came the 
boss, who flatly refused payment and told the driver 
of the truck to take me down the mountain to my sugar 
pine. As I remember it | did not get much botanical 
work done the rest of that day. 

A certain amount of loneliness is necessary to us all, 
but after a long dose of it I find great joy in the com- 
panionship of others. Even the assurance that there 
are others is a comfort, and. although privacy is needed 
at night. it is comforting to hear the faraway murmur, 
like that of moving water, of the distant highway, or 
the remote rumble of a train. Ut is cheering to wateh 
from the desert floor the hoisted air beacon’s circling 
flash, and from a mountain meadow to raise the eves 
to a fire lookout on it peak. Most field workers find 
lookouts irresistible. From them the surrounding 
country can easily be seen, and the observer stationed 
there is usually well posted on the topography of his 
area. One summer, when | was working the moun- 
iains in Oregon, | spent an amusing and profitable six 
weeks being passed around from lookout to lookout. 
Each observer in his turn called up the nearest look- 
out, gave him some idea of the time of my arrival and 
told him in what | was interested. When | landed, all 
breathless, on the pinnacle we could go to work without 
the usual explanations. 

The dunnage changes character as the collector 
moves along. Perishables yield space to gathered loot. 
Bags of aromatic seeds take the place of melons and 
grapes acquired on the way through fertile valleys. 
Cans of fruit juice are drunk so that the containers may 
serve as receptacles for small collected plants 

The pile of newspapers on top of the gunny sacks 
shrinks as the presses expand. I never have enough 
newspapers, and find myself estimating my friends by 
the bales of out-of-date newsprint they can produce for 
me. Besides being a vital necessity in the flower press, 
newspapers serve as table cloths. seats. covers, seed- 
bags. kindling. awnings. reinforcement in worn shoes. 
and even. sometimes, as reading matter. 

My friends, the miners, are a never-ending source of 
information and enteriaintaent, and | have profound 
respect for some of the miners’ wives. In spite of the 
fact that they must work extremely hard, and have 
nothing of what is called social life no movies, no 
bridge clubs, no beauty parlors some of them cheer- 
fully and happily turn a shack often a crude one 
into a home. Some wives live with their children at 
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the nearest campground while the husband is building 
a cabin. Here the stoves, toilets and ready water 
facilitate the daily work. IT know one woman who 
manages to keep her family healthy even though her 
only cooking utensils are a frying pan, a bucket and a 
kettle. Barefooted, summer and winter, her children 
walk four miles to school, sometimes bringing a rattle- 
snake home for the evening meal. They have few books 
and no toys, but find joy in the outdoor world and in 
sharing in the creation of a home. 

Not all miners’ wives are so contented and | came to 
know one of these dissatisfied ones verv well. Her hus- 
band had stopped to comment on the contents of my 
open-mouthed pup tent crammed with assorted cargo 
such as film-changing bag. books and presses. “It’s not 
for you but your stuff.” he remarked, and | explained 
that I could stand a shower better than most of my 
dunnage. Before he left | had promised to call on his 
wile. 

‘Two days later I picked my way between the chickens 
on the porch, and, thrusting aside a curtain of be- 
draggled hop vine, | Knocked at the cabin door. Tnside 
the living-dining-bed room a small brisk woman of 
about forty-five dusted a chair with her apron and asked 
me tosit down. During the next five minutes | learned, 
among other matters, that she had had thirteen child- 
ren, five of whom were living, and then she unburdened 
herself on a matter close to her heart and said, “I want 
to read. Some folks say its wrong to read. Do you?” 
I assured her that | thought reading to be no wrong. 
Then she took two books from between the kerosene 
lamp and a mason jar of paper roses. One was a book 
on etiquette and the other a folder advertising a steam- 
ship line. With a generous impulse she thrust them 


into my hands with, “Read them. Sit and read them.” 


I thanked her and said | had left my glasses in camp 


“Pil loan you mine,” she offered and rummaged in the 
table drawer. But the community glasses were out on 
duty, and as | rose to go l promised to keep her sup- 
plied with reading matter if she would make the time 
to use it, 

The bitter of the collector's life, which is mingled with 
the sweet, is soon forgotten. | have to dig deep into 
my memory to recollect one burro that refused to be 
pulled or pushed over the fallen trees that span some of 
the smaller mountain rivers, refused also to walk across 
in the water and allow me to go dryshod over the log 
The only way to get the stubborn beast across was to 
get down into the water with him, even though it came 
up to my neck, and, as buddies on equal terms, take 
our ducking together. [must stop and think back to 
recall that spring day on the distant desert when, on the 
first calm day, after waiting ten days for the wind to 
subside enough to let me make close-up CX POsures ol 


flowers, | dropped and broke my ground glass 


Pe 
g 

In the mountains there are always plenty of lakes 
and rivers to bathe in. On the desert there is either a 
great deal of water or none at all. Where water is 


searce it is always a nice (Continued on page 386 
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During the first few days of August three or four snow-white American egrets come into the marsh. 
accompanied by double their number of immature little blue herons. 


August 


By RICHARD STUART PHILLIPS 


VW We face of the fields begins to age, the fresh green 
of early summer changing to the brown and gold 
of maturity. ‘Tall goldenrods crowd into every 

untilled corner, struggling for standing room and _ the 

right to hold their vellow heads in the sun. The last 
tiny blue flowers are gone from the heads of the teasels 
and the brown and spiny burs stand stark and cruel 
against the heat haze of the sky. The weeds in the 
fencerow jungles, green and succulent a month ago, 
have leaves that are curling and crisping at the edges. 

With each passing August day the color of age creeps 

outward from the fields and encroaches upon the water 

world of our northern Ohio marsh 

The water level of the marsh falls lower. Brown- 
pated boulders, previously unsuspected, poke their 
round domes above the tawny surface, each one bear- 

Yellow clav banks and 

gray mud flats appear, their shoulders seeming to 

A vast 


ing a tonsure of drying algae 


broaden between dawn and dusk of each day 
sheet of dull-green smartweed stretches almost from 
bank to bank in the large pond, and young bullfrogs, 
only recently tadpoles, and proud of their new four- 
leg 


o 
ee 


ed frogginess, skitter across it. emitting startlingly 


loud and unfroglike squeaks just to hear their voices 


The pistillate spikes of the broad-leaved cattails 


have burst and are casting hordes of seeds into the 
waters at their feet, and to the vagrant airs, which 
cause their brown and tousled heads to sway. On the 


tops of the dikes that span the marsh, tall ironweeds 


are just beginning to put forth their purple blossoms, 
while the white disks of queen-anne’s lace are brown- 
ing, the edges drawing up to form a cup from which 
seeds will be shaken by every breeze. 

For many forms of life, August is a time of waiting. 
They have been swept up the concave face of a wave of 
time and are now poised on its crest, quite comfortably 
waiting until the wave breaks beneath them and they 
slide down its other side into autumn. Rest, after 
the arduous duties of procreation are over, and feeding 
to repletion against lean times somewhere ahead, are 
the order of the day 

In the south bank of the big pond a solitary old wood- 
chuck lives, in a den that has been inhabited by some 
member of his family for almost a seore of vears. Last 
spring he was quite thin and fed ravenously for weeks. 
adding to his body substance, layer by laver. Now he 
feeds early in the morning and late in the afternoon, 
dozing deep in the cool earth during the heat of the 
day. Sometimes in the afternoon he forgoes the clover 
field, nibbling at the sparse grass near his home, and 
early returning to his den, to bask in the entranceway 
on a mound of bare clay that matches his color exactly. 

\ pair of black ducks and their nearly grown young 
rest every afternoon on a low mud bank. For hours on 
end they scarcely move. [Even when a man approaches, 
walking the high dike that runs from east to west 
through the marsh. they do not flv. only waddle down 


to the water and paddle across it to the cattails that 
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line the south bank. seeking concealment within the 
living green barrier. 

I:very available rock and floating log has a number 
of painted turtles dozing, slack-necked, upon it. They 
are many sizes from newly hatched young with 
inch-long carapaces to great grandfathers with festoons 


No 


matter what its age. each of them is reluctant to leave 


of algae hanging like vestments from their backs. 


its sunning spot and slip into the water, even when 
Whirligig 


beetles, seeming half asleep, revolve in slow hypnotic 


closely approached by a human being. 
circles, casting gleams of light from their ebony backs. 

even the wind seems to sleep fitfully. From time to 
time it rouses itself to strum a few resonant bars on 
the telegraph wires that span the marsh, or to brush 
the 


Phen it, too, retires to doze beyond the marsh 


quick-moving flaws into. the surface of 


o glassy 
ponds 
in its fair in the oak woods. 

Each evening eleven bluebirds come to sit on the 


Not 


one of them gives the sweet wild warble of springtime, 


wire fence that borders the marsh to the north. 


and only occasionally does one spring into the air after 
They to bask in the 


golden rays of the waning sun. Long rows of plump 


a passing insect. are content 
mourning doves are strung at regular intervals along 
the telegraph wires, looking like brown beads on a black 
string 

The starlings have banded together as a preliminary 
to their southward movement. Sometimes, in the late 
afternoon, a vast flock of these birds, which has been 
gleaning in some nearby grain field, rises, and comes 
hurrying into the marsh like a Cark and swirling squall. 
Phen the marsh awakens. The birds darken the tree- 
tops, chase the doves from the telegraph wires, and 


flats the killdeers. They 


squawk and clatter, shriek and chatter. [t is not at all 


take over the mud from 


uncommon to hear the rolling song of the warbling 
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Every available floating log 
has painted turtles dozing 
upon it. 


the bob- 


enunciated 


call of the 


the clearly 


Vireo, 
white. 
notes of a pheobe, and the 
querulous meowing of a cat- 
the 


bird, all emanating from 


same mud flat (a place where 
none of these birds would ever 
be found) and all perpetrated 
by these starlings meorrigi- 
ble clowns. 

But 


’ 
the marsh are dozing in the sun 


not all the denizens of 
and waiting for the high tide 
subside. All 
flor ks ol 


goldfinches have criss-crossed 


of the vear to 


summer long. small 
the ponds in undulating flight, 
each dip in their course punctuated by a few faint 
“ti-tee-de-de.” They the 


flower heads of thistles and teasels, brilliant vellow and 


notes have clung to 
black against pale blue, and scurried through the 
undergrowth along the banks in search of weed seeds. 
Now that nearly all the birds are through with nesting 
decided to settle 


The female is sel- 


for the vear, the goldfinehes have 
down and rear broods of their own. 
dom seen, but the male is a jolly fellow, an extrovert, 
and although constantly employed gathering provender 
for the young in the nest in the willow tree, he does 
take time to sing a few hurried snatches of song and 


tilt viciously with the equally jolly male from the long 


pond, whenever that bird passes across his domain. 


In the big pond the muskrats are in a ferment of 


labor. Several, carrying lengths of fresh green hay 


from the clover field, scurry down the dry banks and 


push off into the pond, the ends of the stems of hay 
projecting from their jaws creating sizable bow waves 
They work this into niches in the winter homes already 


They 


vary their work occasionally, alternate trips to the hay 


taking shape out near the center of the pond. 


field with forages along the muddy margins to gather 
the long, flexible leaves of the rushes, or the tender 
ereen twigs of the shining willow. One rough-coated 
old fellow foes to the end of the pond and vathers 
hanks of filamentous green algae that the west wind 
has piled in windrows along the mud flats. His winter 
lodge is completely decked over with this material, 
and, from a distance, it resembles a curing havecock. 

Strangely, the heat of midsummer brings to many 
birds the first uneasy stirrings of the migratory instinet. 
During the first six days of the month a pair of rough- 
winged swallows and their brood of four sit on the tele- 
They make 
not for insects, but apparently 


] hey ialk 


graph wires each evening. short nervous 


flights into the air 


just to be doing something. incessantly, 





their single rasping notes reminding one of hoarse- 
voiced adolescent boys exclaiming over a prospective 
outing. On the seventh of the month they are gone 
headed south for the winter rendezvous of their clan 
in Brazil with the natal down of the youngest of the 
brood still showing through its feathers! 

During the first few days of the month three or four 
snow-white American egrets come into the marsh. ae- 
companied by double their number of immature little 
blue herons. If the egrets are stately. then the little 
blue herons are... well. comical. While the larger birds 
stalk their prey sedately and cautiously, the smaller 
birds are likely to chase their frog-prey across a flat. 


he little blues 


seem to follow their larger relatives about like a train 


splattering mud in every direction 


of courtiers trailing after some resplendent: monarch. 
Often during the afternoon an egret perches on a pile 
of broken limbs that were wrenched from the giant 
sveamore and dropped in the middle of the long pond 
by a tornado. While he dozes there. head under wing, 
the courtiers come in and land near him. They preen, 
they stretch their wings, they stand on one leg and 
serateh under their chins with the other foot; and they 
skulk about beneath his highness and stealthily spear 
water insects and minnows, as if afraid of disturbing 
him. When he awakens and flies off. they soon follow. 


4 half-mile east of the marsh, in the very center of 


Wever’s woods, stands a giant elm. In some long for- 


gotten storm this tree was struck by a bolt of lightning 
and now its topmost branches stand black and dead, 
pointing skyward like the gnarled bones of a skeleton 
hand. Even so it towers far above its neighbors. 
Each evening, as dusk descends over the marsh, the 
herons and the egrets flap slowly toward this gaunt 
woodland sentinel. Always a score of crows are there 
before them. But the white birds settle on the limbs 
and drive off the black rascals with vicious jabs of thei 
rapier-like beaks. 


crows: they cirele the tree at a safe height. cawing 


Phere is a great outery from the 


vociferously, calling down all sorts of dire imprecations 
upon their tormentors. Final- 
ly. thes beat a ragged retreat 
imto the depths of the woods. 
and the white birds. no longer 
white, but bathed in the warm 
and ross glow of the setting 
sun, perch like lambent flame- 
on some antique and twisted 
candelabrum 

Killdeers have flocked back 
into the marsh from all the 


surrounding uplands hivers 


The solitary old woodchuch 
basks in the entrance to his 
den. 


mud flat has its quota of these noisy, chirring birds. 
After a flock of them has fed for a time, one of its 
number leaps into the air, screaming “kill-de, kill-de,”” 
with all the power in its small body. The flock rises a 
dozen feet into the air, every member of it screaming, 
and moves on to another shallow. Sometimes a soli- 
tary semipalmated plover is to be seen among the kill- 
deers, trying his best to pass himself off as one of them, 
but the single black bar across the breast (instead of 
two) marks him as an intruder. During August there 
are always a few sparrow-sized semipalmated sand- 
pipers moving nervously over the mud flats, their black 
beaks constantly probing the mud, exploring every 
clump of moss for insects. Completely unafraid, they 
often come within a few feet of 4 person standing on 
the dike. 

The warm dusk of an August evening is the most 
pleasant time to be in the marsh. The sun’s dazzling 
rays are gone and many forms of life appear for a briet 
period of feeding before the dark of night settles over 
the ponds and the mud flats. 

In the hedgerow that borders the long pond on the 
west a bob-white. feeding on the fallen fruit of the blue 
cornel, suddenly enunciates his name with startling, 
spring-like clarity. Shortly, a relative of his answers 
from the sheep pasture. A cuckoo, mysterious bird 
that has been silent and secretive all summer, being 
seen only rarely in short nervous flights from one tree- 
top to another, breaks into lugubrious song. Well- 
hidden in the rustling depths of a hackberry, he utters 
three hollow, sepulchral notes, “eu-cu-cu,”” and then, as 
if frightened at his own audacity, he hurries through 
the remaining notes and falls silent. A flock of green 
herons, crowlike in the dwindling light, angles across 
the marsh toward the east. one disgruntled straggler 
uttermg a hard “skheow™ every few wingbeats. 

Far across the marsh. near the giant sycamore that 
rests on a dike with its bony toes forever bathed in the 
tepid water, a bullfrog clears his throat. preparatory 


to his mehtly serenade. Continued on page 384 
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“Golden Rule for 


ELECTION of the best-expressed and best-thought- 
out comments on the article, “The Golden Rule 
for Wildlife.” by Devereux Butcher, published in 
the March, 1950, issue of Nature Magazine, was a real 
task. 


agreed whole-heartedly with Mr. Butcher’s thesis, there 


While a considerable majority of the entrie: 


were a number of dissents that were well presented. 
Only two or three were vituperative in disagreement, 
at the expense of making a case, Some entries missed 
the central point of Mr. Butcher’s argument. which 
was: “Destroving the life of a beautiful, useful, in- 
teresting wild flesh-and-blood creature, merely for the 
sake of an imagined pleasure, is morally wrong.” The 
italics are ours. 

After carefully reading and rereading the entries, the 
judges gradually narrowed the final list to twenty-five. 
Choosing the best from this group was even more 
difficult. but finally it was agreed that the first award of 
$25 should go lo W.C. Yoemans of Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington Second prize of S10 went to Kenneth MeLeod, 
Jr., of Klamath Fails, Oregon. The three third prize 
awards went to Mrs. Ek. W. Barber of Lake City, 
Minnesota; William W. Baker of Franklin, Pennsylvania; 
Lawrence G. Gibson of Oakton. V ireinia, 

There were twenty honorable mention awards, ten 
of which will receive one vear subscribing memberships 
in the American Nature Association, and ten a copy of 
Mr. Butcher’s book, Exploring Our National Parks and 


Wildlife” Contest 


Vionuments, published by the National Parks Associa- 
tion. llonorable mention winners were: James Me- 
Na ly, Sioux City, lowa; Joe M. Heiser, Jr., Houston, 
Mrs. Leonard R. Rockwell, Sabetha, Kansas: 
Marion W. Cope- 
land, Norwalk, Connecticut; Carol Lems, Evanston, 
illinois; Ella Hl. Pope, Goshen, New York; Charles 
MeNeal, Youngstown, Ohio; Jeanne Sloan, New York 
City; Sue Wvatt-Semple, Providence, Kentucky; Lynn 
Nicholson, Bloomfield, New Mexico: William S. Feeney, 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin; Roland C. Ithaca, 
New York; Marchel Aurelle, Stevens Point, Wis- 
William John Frank, Stillwater, Oklahoma: 
John N. Miller. 
Fenn, Ovando, Montana; 


Texas: 


Helen Sprecher, Marathon, Texas: 


Clement 


consin; 
Carl IL 


Parma, Ohio: 


Anderson, Gilman, [llinois; 
Edith E. 
Lorence R. Mever, Arlington, Washington; Dale Rose- 
land, Gilman, lowa. All have been notified of their 
selection. 

The editors of Nature Magazine wish to express deep 
appreciation to all who sent in comments. It was 
plain that few of them were submitted solely with the 
thought of winning a prize. Most comments were sent 
in because the contest gave people an opportunity to 
express themselves about a subject that is worthy of 
the attention of all thoughtful people concerned about 
the maintenance of our wildlife resource, Space per- 
mits publication of only a few of the comments, at 


least at this time. Here are some of them 





First Prize 
WHERE DO WE START? 


By W. C. YEOMANS 


M« Butcher’s recent committment to defense of our 


hunted wildlife was, to me. like the proverbial 


voice from the wilderness. | have contended for some 
time that our American “play” at being pioneer in de- 
pleted wilderness areas must find other channels. 
Phat such a theory should appear in print, challenging 
all firearms manufacturing interests. is indicative of a 
trend deserving overt support from factions believing 
sincerely in Mr. Butcher’s defense of American game. 

I have had an opportunity, both as guard in the L.S. 
Forest Service and as Conservation Officer with the 
Idaho State Game Commission, to observe first-hand 
how destructive attitudes are'threateninge both “‘legiti- 
mate” game and so-called predators. Mr. Butcher is 
candid. foreeful and speaks from experience when he 
I have come across many a 


He speaks 


referring to vanishing game 


tells of wounded game; 
earcass while chasing down hunters’ fires. 
with authority when 


species; I witnessed a full week's poaching in 1948 on 


the now rare sage hen prior to Idaho's first open season 
moten vears 

I spent a good part of last year in the Kenai-Turn- 
again-Arm section of Alaska our “last frontier.” 
there to witness numerous big game parties loaded to 
the hilt with artillery. They were out after horns 


sheep). racks (moose), and hides (Alaska brown bear 
Mr. Butcher would have shared my nausea at publicity 
received by these very “brave” men. who are required 
by law. at least, to hire guides for their safaris 

I take pleasure in falling in line with Mr. Butcher's 
unequivocal stand in favor of promoting the Golden 
Rule for wildlife. My support in this particular section 
of our country will not go without challenge. Last 
vear, over 125.000 hunters stalked surrounding moun- 
tains, hot on the hill. At the close of our first open sea- 
son on does. | personally witnessed deer-draped ears 
parading down the main street, the occupants trying to 
smile down the fact that much of their kill was too small 
to be classed as “large game “Some of the deer were 
no larger than a St. Bernard. If that’s sport. | think 
its high time we found another outlet: for our ex- 
trovertism., My voice joins that of Devereux Butcher's 


Where do we start? 





GREATER PROBLEMS 
By KENNETH McLEOD, Jr. 
SA dweller of the wide open spaces I would like to 


b 
4 


comment upon Devereux Butcher’s “The Golden 
Rule for Wildlife,” since | would much prefer to sub- 
stitute the “Square Deal” for the “Golden Rule.” 
1 am willing to say “amen” to much he has written 
Hlowever, I do not seem to be able to become excited 
over the shooting problem where more vital issues are 
at stake. 

Mr. Butcher has used exceeding restraint in present- 
ing his point of view, vet the missionary complex often 
leads the lover of wildlife astray and upon crusades 
that do not always develop the fullest action for the 
object of his sympathy. This ceaseless battle between 
lover of wildlife and sportsman needs rationalization 
from both points of view. and until this is done both 
groups will continually slug at each other while the ob- 
wildlife 


To many a lover of wildlife the sportsman lives for 


ject of their concern eradually vanishes. 
carnage alone; yet to exterminate the game would 
eliminate the (if we must call it that) sport. and [ am 
sure that no sensible sportsman would advocate this 
Che time is much too short for recriminations, because. 
when we face the subject squarely, we will find that it 
is not with the sportsman with a lust for life wherein 
lies the greatest danger wildlife must face today. Wild- 
life’s danger lies in the headless expansion of whiteman’s 
civilization, worshipping the exploitation of any re- 
source that can be converted into dollars. 

The greatest destroyer of wildlife is not the sportsman 
but the man who destroys habitat. The greed of the 
shooter can be curbed and wildlife will recover. The 
act of him who destroys habitat is far greater. since his 
act is permanent. ‘Take a marsh as an example. To the 
sportsman the marsh is merely a-place for “game” but 
the nature lover knows that the marsh is “home” for 
more than just ducks and geese. The man who bring- 
drain ditch and plow to the area, destroying the marsh 
land habitat. actually slaughters its wildlife as surely 
as if he methodically pursued his task with powder and 
poison. 

The greatest problem we face today is how to drive 
home this basic faet to both sportsman and wildlifi 
lover. If some outlaw shoots a bunch of birds out of 
season. both sportsmen and nature lovers become gory - 
eved and seream that laws must be enforced Pines 
get action. Yet these same groups will look complaisant- 
ly upon the drainage of a marsh or the pollution of a 
steam acts which are wholesale slaughter of all 
wildlife 


ABUSING OUR TRUEST 
By MRS. EL W. BARBER 
Y7HETHER we want the job or not. we human beings 


have been entrusted with the custodianship of the 


wildlife on this earth. It is not surprising in a world 
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which has so little respect for human life, that the lives 
of wild creatures should seem unimportant. We need 
articles like Mir. Devereux Butcher’s “The Golden 
Rule for Wildlife.” which by its sincerity and urgenes 
makes us realize that there is work to be done. We 
are abusing our trust by accepting hunting not only asa 
legitimate practice but also as an honorable pastime. 
People often wait to correct a bad situation until its 
very hopelessness becomes a challenge. However. in 
this ease it can become too late to act. as has been 
proved by the disappearance of so many species al- 
ready 

Phose of us who agree with Mr. Butcher's article are 
compelled to do all in our power, and at once, to pro- 
mote recognition of the basic principles he advocates; 
namely. that destruction of wildlife for pleasure is mor- 
ally wrong. and that present curbs are not enough to 
prevent extinction. Tf we wildlife lovers vigorously 
rally to the cause of wildlife preservation with all the 
means at our disposal, we can enlarge our “spheres of 
influence” until we mold public opinion. 

Albert Schweitzer, one of the greatest living men, de- 
scribes his beliefs and way of living by the phrase 
“reverence for life.” To me, Mr. Butcher’s article em- 
bodies that magnificent philosophy. [ think the only 
hope for the world today is for all men to show a “rev- 
erence for life” by practicing the Golden Rule so that 
all earth’s creatures may live together in harmony and 


preac e 


TEACH OUR CHILDREN 


By WILLIAM W. BAKER 


1' VEREUNX Buteher’s article, “The Golden Rule for 


Wildlife” is thought-provoking and timely. It 


should be read by evervone. Surely. if gunning pressure 
continues to grow. we will see more bird and animal 
species wiped out. And it is growing. Commercial in- 
terests seek to promote hunting, and many hunters en- 
courage their nonhunting friends to join’ the ranks. 

It is tragic that the hunters. a minority group (but a 
powerful one) should have the right to destroy that 
which others enjov watching for pleasure and recrea- 
tion. Annually. millions of people visit national. state, 
and private parks and wildlife refuges to commune with 
Nature and see her wild creatures. Many enjoy wild- 
life in forests and fields near their homes. 

Some hunters like to tramp woodland and field and 
view birds. animals. and scenery. They carry a gun 
and shoot game because they were taught to do so 
and feel it is more or less expected of them. Of course. 
there are bloodthirsty hunters but the average sporis- 
man would be inclined to give up killing i public 
opinion were to go against the sport of hunting. Funda- 
mentally. it is not a desire to kill that prods men to 
hunt: it is a love of the outdoors and fresh air and ex- 
ercise But the average man is persuaded by the 
propaganda of sportsmen’s organizations and arms and 


ammunition manufacturers (Continued on page 380 
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visible in that part of the heavens. [It will not be necessary to turn the map if the 
direction faced is south. Times given are Eastern Standard Time. 


August-September Skies 


By ISABEL M. LEWIS 


HE Perseids, the annual swarm of meteors that 
can be depended on to return each vear in August. 
will appear under most favorable conditions this 
vear. At the time of the maximum display on August 
10-12 there will be no moonlight to interfere with the 
show. New moon is on August 13, and the meteors 
put on their best show on August 12. The Perseids 


are seen for a longer period than any other swarm, as 


they are well scattered along their orbit. Members of 


this swarm are seen even late in July. and also, in 
small numbers, after the middle of August, appearing 
always as swiftly darting streaks of intensely bright, 
bluish light coming {from the general direction of 
Perseus, where their radiant is located. They are seen 
in greatest numbers after midnight as Perseus does not 
rise in the east until late in the night. Stray meteors 
may appear at any time, but one should have little 
trouble in distinguishing members of the Perseid swarm 
from the sporadic meteors. In general twice as many 
meteors are seen after midnight as there are before 
midnight, and the number seen in the second half of 
the vear also greatly exceeds the number seen in the 
first half of the vear 

Two celestial events of special interest will occur in 
September. There will be a total eclipse of the sun on 
September 11-12. crossing the International Date Line 


This will occur, therefore, on September 12 west of the 


FOR ALGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Date Line and on September [1 east of it Phe total 
phase of this eclipse will be visible in) northeastern 
Siberia and in the Near Islands, which are the farthest 
west of the islands in the Aleutian chain. This eclipse 
might be called an afternoon eclipse, for there is ne 
place within the path where the sun is eclipsed until 
after local noon. ‘There will be a large partial eclipse 
at the north pole as the path of total eclipse will pass 
within a few degrees of it After passing Over the 
Arctic Regions, the northeastern extremity of Siberia. 
and the Near Islands, the path of total eclipse touches 
no land before it leaves the earth at sunset to the 
north of the Hawaiian Islands. Partial phases of this 
eclipse will be visible in northeastern Asia, Japan, and 


in the Alaska- Yukon region 


of the observation of total eclipses of the sun is so 


Phe scientific importance 


great that expeditions may be sent to observe this 
eclipse. as they have been to practically every total 
solar eclipse that has occurred, however inaccessible. 
for many vears. The duration of this eclipse will be 
short, only about 73 seconds at most. but photographi- 
cally and otherwise a surprising number of observa- 
tions can be made in even such a brief period At 
Honolulu the sun will set about 75 percent eclipsed, and 
at Anchorage and Fairbanks. Alaska. the greatest 


eclipse will be more than 80 percent, and slightly greater 


at Nome. At sunset at Juneau, the sun will be 65 per- 
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cent eclipsed. 

Phe total eclipse of the moon on September 25-26 
will be visible in North America, except the extreme 
South 


Atlantic Ocean, 


northwestern part, in America, and most of 


Europe, Africa, and the Arctic and 
Antaretic regions. In Eastern Standard Time areas the 
moon will enter the shadow of the earth on September 
25 at 9:31 P.M. The total phase of the eclipse will 
10:54 P.M. and will end at 11:40 P.M., and 
the moon will leave the earth’s shadow at 1:02 A.M... 


Since the entrance of the moon into 


begin at 


September 26. 
the shadow of the earth is an event 
that is seen simultaneously from all 
places at which the moon is above 
10 


By 


the horizon, it is only necessary 


apply the difference in time between Binarv svstems 
Deneb, Altair 

Ecliptic, or 
| 


Iwo places of observation to obtain 
bit 


the corresponding Standard Time at 


each place. This is. of course, true Sp 


I like the st 


This is not true of a total By 
the the 


tral ler 
CL al 11Nnes 


of all the other phenomena of the ars 


eclipse | 


ontrast 


ed lipse of sun. om which 
shadow of the moon moves over the surface of the earth 
from west to east and passes over different places at 


At 


astern Standard Time on September 25, 


different times Washington, which will have 


the nmioon 
will be completely within the shadow of the earth bys 
10:54 P.M... 


when the total phase of the eclipse will end. 


and will remain within it until 11:40 P.M, 
The same 
phenomena will oceur at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
at 7:54 P.M. and 8:40 P.M., Pacifie Standard 


Phe duration of the total phase of this eclipse is only 


Time 


16 minutes. whieh is rather short as compared with the 
maximum possible duration of a total eclipse of the 
moon, which is | hour 44 minutes. The greatest pos- 
sible duration of a total eclipse of the sun, however, is 
only 7 minutes and 30 seconds. a theoretical possibility 
that has far as is known. actually oceurred, 


never, so 


although there have been some total solar eclipses of 
more than seven minutes duration, such as the eclipse 
of June 8. 1937. 

Qne may not expect the moon to disappear from 
view during the total phase of its ec lipse, for considerable 
heht is refraeted ‘nto the earth’s shadow by light pass- 
ing through its atmosphere at this time, illuminating 
faintly the surface of the moon. The brightness of the 
moon varies considerably at such times, depending on 
the degree of transparency of the earth's atmosphere 
the 


Lunar eclipses occur only at 


over the surface where sun is rising 


ol 


or setting 


the time full moon 
to one of its nodes 


of 


“ hic h 


when the moon is, in addition, close 
the 


the pomts where its orbit crosses the plane 


earth’s orbit. In the fall the ecliptic, near 
a small angel 


the 


moon's orbit always lies. is inclined at 


the 


{ 
ol 


between 


the 


horizon, and the difference 
of the 


full. on successive evenings, 


tine 
when it ts 
The re- 


tardation in the time of moonrise then averages only 


rising moon, at and near time 


is at a mininum 


about 20 minutes for several successive nights, as com- 
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Astronomy Handbook 
RAY ROMINI 


galaxies 
Antares 


parallax 


but tind the book 


It 


rv halt, relax! 


pared with the average retardation of nearly an hour. 
This occurs at the time of full moon nearest to the 
date of the autumnal equinox, and also at the follow- 
ing full moon. ‘The first is called the Harvest Moon and 
the second the Hunter’s Moon. because the additional 
hours of moonlight at these times are to the advantage 
of both the harvester and the hunter. The total eclipse 
ol September 25-26 will be an eclipse of the Harvest 
Moon, as it is the one that this year comes nearest to 
the date of the autumnal equinox. 
at 9:44 


On September 23, 
A.M... Keastern Standard Time, the sun will be 
at the autumnal equinox, crossing 
the equator going south. Autumn 
will then begin in the northern hem- 
isphere and spring in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The planet Saturn will be shorn 


of its rings for a brief period on 


September Uf as seen from the earth, 


for at this time the plane of the 


Mav I just rings ts directly in line with 


our 
Hanet. This happens only twice in 
the period of revolution of Saturn around the sun, a 
period of 29'2 years. The earth last passed through 


They 


midway 


the plane of the rings in 1937 were at their 
1944, the 


successive passages of the earth from one side to the 


widest opening in about between 


other of the rings. For the past Lt vears we have been 
to the south of the plane of the rings. and we have 
been observing the southern surface of the rings. After 
1 it the 


rings that will be seen for the next halt period ol revo 


September | will be the northern surface of 


lution of the planet. So much lieht is received from 
the rings of Saturn. compared to the light received from 
its surface. that when the rings appear very thin. as 
they have for the past vear or so. the planet is notice- 
ably less brilliant than it is when the rings are at their 
widest opening and brilliantly reflecting light from the 
sun. It is unfortunate that this vear the earth passes 
through the plane of Saturn’s rings within a day of the 
time that it comes into conjunction with the sun on 


September 15. As the planet will be lost to view in the 


rays of the sun for some davs before and after this 


_it will be impossible to observe this most interest- 
ing event. The flattening of Saturn at the poles is the 
vreatest of any planet in the solar system and ts notice- 
the 


able at time of the disappearance of the rings 


Phen one has an unobstructed view of the entire sur- 
face of the planet during its rapid period of rotation 
On its aXt- 

Saturn will be visible during this two month period 
only in the early part of August. when it may be seen 


low 


in the west after sunset in the constellation of Leo. 
Mercury will be in the evening sky in August. and up 
to the time of its conjunction with the sun on September 
lv. when it passes to the morning sky. Tt will be poorly 
placed when in the evening sky. even when farthest east 
of the sun on August 2L.) In the morning sky, however, 
its position will have so Continued on page 384 
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jJamera 
Trails 


By 
EDNA HOFFMAN EVANS 


House. It 
castle in 


VErRYBODY has a Dream 


may be a_ traditional 
Spain,” or one of more modern de- 
sign like the houses they are building 
in that new section out beyond Sycamore 
of rooms, 


None the less, 


dream 


Boulevard. It may have scores 
or only a mere half-dozen 
we all of us have those houses 
tucked away in some recess of our minds 


As a 


design and Jocation of those dream resi- 


natter of fact, we may vary the 


dences es the years roll by I, for one, 
have built a number of them in my time. 
There was that log cabin by a lake in the 
the lake was nameless and the lo- 
the 


there was a driftwood cottage on a beach 


woods 


cation of woods indetinite Phen 
any beach would do, just so long as there 
were foam-tipped blue waves to roll against 
a vast expanse of clean white beach 

beac h, of where buccaneers had 
landed and had left 
well-filled 

After 


house in some tropical 


course 

behind a couple of 
iron-bound treasure chests 

those 


came the palm-thatched 


ain forest, where 
my tame jungle pets could wander in and 
Phen 
picturesque 
hids 


tinkle of guitars in the distance 


out at will there was a hut or 


some Mexican mountainside 


with or around the door and the 
Phe most 
recent dream house ts built of adobe, and 
beautiful 
where there is also plenty of water 
is the 


Stately 


it is located in a desert spot, 


that 


tice thing about dream houses 


saguaros stand around it, yuceas 
and palo verdes bloom nearby, and in the 


distance, as far as eye can see, is a rugged 
procession of mountains that change with 
my mood from purple to soft blue, from 
Phat ts 

And 


may be inh 1ce 


warm rose to dreamy lavender 
quite a collection of dream houses 
who knows the next 
block igloo somewhere in the drozen north 
Sut | doubt it 
But it is not the 


which we are 


with 
this 


would choose 


dream houses 


mainly concerned at 
time. Instead, it is how we 
to decorate them And, even though we 
of our dreams 
of the decor 


ative features from it in the actual houses 


may never build the house 


we can still incorporate a few 


where we eat, sleep, and spend at least a 


portion of our leisure time 


Photographers like photographs, so why 


not use some Of our favorite ones in our 
homes? 
hots, o1 


bella and her six 


I do not mean small framed snap 
studio portraits of Cousin Anna 
children. TL mean big 
pictures photo-murals 
and that 


our favortte places to us 


that are large 
enough to see, ctually can bring 
In recent years photo-murals have been 


used extensively in the decorative schemes 


Here is a photo-mural possibility for anyone who likes hoary, weather-beaten 


towers combined with graceful fronds. 
at St. 


buildings, tm travel bureaus 
swank 
in places offering large expauses of blank 
that need to be filled attractively 
In these, the places are planned purposely 
Most homes 


designed to ein 


of public 


camera shops, in restaurants, and 


wal 
With photo-murals in mind 


on the other 


phasize other features and the wall decora 


hand, are 


to adapt themsely es 
ly Phat is why 


tions have according 
photo-murals may be 
better suited to our dream houses than to 


the houses in which we actually live 
Po the uninformed, photo-murals appear 
difficult, highly 
specialized kind of photograph. That, of 


Size is th 


to be a tremendously 


course, iS a mistake only 
difference between a photo-mural and any 


And 


can be 


other photograph with limitations 


almost any negative blown up’ 
to produce a photo-mural 


Phere 
photo-murals - for 


are companies that specialize in 


architectural) and = in 


terior decorating purposes. They can sup 


ply you (for a price) with anything from 


the iee-capped peak of Mount Kilimanjaro 
Africa, to a 


in Haw ill 


in equatorial palm-fringed 


beach scene from a full-rigged 
schooner on the high as 4 SnOW 


covered forest) scene in e al 
Rockies 

Not many of the local photo ae 
shops are able to make out-sized prints for 
you Vhey lack the and the equip 


ment, for one thing. For another, there is 


adian 
veloping 
pace 
often too much volume of ordinary snap 
shot business to make an occasional devia 
tion from this worthwhile 

You can 


it you have a darkroom of your 


own easily @s 


+ bit of in 


pre duce ph to-murals as 
the next fellow It may take 
genulty first in arranging your enlarger 


and second in getting pans or containers 


The scene shows old Fort San Mareos 


Augustine, Florida. 


large enough in which to develop the large 
But those two ob 
urmounted 
s in the 


sized pictures Onee 
can Wash the 
bath tub and dry them in 


Ways 


stacles are you 
pietur 
iny number of From there on to 


the time they are mounted on your walls 


is clear satling 


So far as the technical details are con 
from 
will be 
turned horizontally, 


held 


enlarger, the 


cerned, the farther the enlarger is 


the paper the bigger the pictur 
If the enlarger can b 
the paper can bn wall 
With a vertical 


apparatus must go up toward the 
to the floor 


iwainstl a 
enlarging 
ceiling 
In all 
kept perfectly 


parallel to the enlarger lens, otherwise un 


and the paper dowt 


cases, the paper must be 


equal sharpness and distortion will result 
Special enlarging trays may have to be 
constructed since normal darkroom equip 
that 
anything larger than Il x 14 


ment rarely includes trays will ac 
commodate 
prints) These special trays may be made 


from 4a variety of materials ply wood 
md occasionally metal will do, particular 
ly if covered with Kodacoat paint that will 
protect the chemicals 


surface from the 


ind from warping. In building such trays 
the size of the darkroom into which they 
must fit also has to be 
eded 
hy po th 
Lin the bath tub or in the 
sink As tor the 
only the 
cause of th 
After the 
dried flat 


orptive 


considered Pwo 


trays are me one for de velop rand 
then be 
kitchen 


themsely es 


one for print an 
Wa he 
chemicals 


eased be 


quantity need be in 
urface to be covered 
it should be 


blotters or other ab 


extra 
print washed 
between 
Vhis done, it 


materials s ready 


to be mounted 


Phe paper used should be single 


weight 


Continued on page 385 
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he School Page 


By E. LAURENCE PALMER 


Cornell 
The 


Nature and Science Education 
University, and Director of Nature 
American Nature Association 


Professor of 
Education 


SPARROWS AND SCHOOL 


revs page should appear in print at about the time of year 


when regular school activities are at their lowest ebb 


Summer schools will be about over, and vacations for teach 
ers and pupils will hold a greater interest than anything that 


might possibly go in the classroom. How then, can it be ap- 


propriate to have a s« hool page now, and, even if we do, what 


school association can be established between it and the subject 
| insert in this number of Nature Vagazine? 


of the special 
It happens that, so far as most of our birds are concerned, 


this time of year may have some association with schools. Schools 


for the most part are devoted to helping the young It is doubt 


ful if there is any time of year when the population of young birds 
is higher than it is at about the time of the publication of this 
Some bird species that went farthest north to nest may 


artich 
Most of our local species 


even have begun to move southward 
finished raising their broods for the year, 
In not a few cases, 


have or are engaged in 


the last of the broods of the season 


earing 
a family may have stayed together in a small flock 


the young of 
with the parents, or these small flocks may have begun to join 
other flocks of the same spec ies, forming larger flocks whose a 
tivities are of the mass type instead of being illustrative of indi 
In some species where flocks are not the typical 


idual behavior 
take time off and 


thing, the parent birds at this time of year 
molt their feathers, cease singing, become secretive and for the 
most part pass unnoticed, except by careful bird students 


The goldfinches began their home-making rather late in the 
ason, and, as a result, late July and early August may see them 
closely to their home duties. It is at this 
flights 


this season that 


still tied down rather 
identified 


n that the males perform thet 

| ree” calls It wise at 
Hleet the fruits of their fay 
milky food apparently suitable for the needs 

Phe that? from the thistle tri 


eptionally soft lining for their nests 


then 
write thistles, and 


the 
tits also serve well 


As the 


to late summer, the sunflower fruits begin to 


happens, the goldtinches make the most of 


uch to the di ist 


the inflower seed for winter food 


r despair of humans in 


f our sparrows may form flocks, pos 


ly of family groups, but later made up o 


epresenting the population of larue 


flocks rise frou: the grain fields 
Ihe flocking nature 


parrow 


tree Lops or elsew here 


more Conspicuous 


the group Is pr bably 


Phen, we m have large flocks of juncos, of tree 


f snow buntings, of metimes mixed groups In which 
ne species will be commer These groups are com 


ground, white the ree Lops may represent 
and redpolls wr of 
It is true that 


ely of Ey 


Probably th 
Since these birds set 
of pines and spruces 


bills are suited 


to the use made of them. 

Phe food of sparrows Varies greatly among the different species, 
and probably even greater, through the year, with a given species 
With most species, the young are fed largely on insects, and it is 
therefore natural, and also fortunate, that the time of year when 
the birds need the most insect food is the time when insects are 
normally increasing most rapidly in numbers. As the season ad 
vances, and seeds become more abundant and insects less so, it is 
only natural that the food used changes. We who try 
alize our judgment of the value of birds on the basis of their food 


lo ration 


may find ourselves hard put to come to sensible conclusions. Birds 
that may at one time of year consume large quantities of weed 
seeds, at another time may consume large quantities of insects 
Not a few of these may accept grain valuable to man as a substi 


tute for weed seeds Phen, the wrath of man descends ov them 


hus, birds that, at an earlier 
because anyone can see them destroy harmful insects, are killed 


season, are adjudged as useful, 


because of the grains they seek 

OMfhand one might be inclined to think of sparrows as being 
poor songsters. In my own case, however, | know of no bird 
song that I prefer to the spring song of the white-throated spar 
rows Among the other fine sparrow singers we must list song 
sparrows, cardinals, rose-breasted grosbeaks, purple finches, 
towhees, chipping sparrows, field sparrows and Vesper sparrows, 
Possibly equally pleasing, although infinitely less robust, are the 
songs most of us hear from the throats of grasshopper sparrows, 
tree sparrows, pine siskins, juncos, savannah sparrows and 
others. It is quite possible that, in their breeding range, some 
birds that are quiet within the boundaries of the United States 
may become excellent songsters 

If we look at our sparrows through the eyes of the geographer 
we find them still interesting. The ranges of many of these birds 
are briefed in the chart section of the accompany ing insert. Glance 
over this material and interpret it in terms of your home territory 
and you may be surprised at the species that you may not kaow 
because their normal range is to the north or to the south of you. 
Others you will recognize as being seasonally abundant because of 
the shifting populations that attend the coming of winter or of 
summer. In spite of these shifts, bird banders are sometimes sur 
prised at the recoveries they make of individual birds, banded 
for several years, being repeatedly found within a limited area 
These seasonal variations in abundance of different species may 
sometimes be accompanied by spectacular changes in appear- 
ince that accompany molting or the wearing of feathers 
teachers who feel they make 
warned that one may be applied with difficulty to many facts 
the males are more brilliantly 


Those 


must a generalization should be 


about sparrows If we say that 
colored than the female we find that in many species there are 


no obvious superticial sexual differences. If we say that the males, 
for example, have a given coloration we may find it necessary 
qualify this statement as it is applied to birds of different de 
ees of maturity, or to birds at different times of the year 


School people cannot pass up*the opportunity of examining 


the recognition given interesting organisms in different kinds of 


human activity. Sparrows have made a place for themselves in 
in poetry and in 
prose Not a few 
of the birds have won popularity to the extent of having been se 
lected as State Birds, and plenty of them have been misrepre 
A few sparrows have 


eligious literature, in dramatic productions 


They have been the inspiration of many artists 


sented in folk lore and in popular literature 
vielded to semi-domestication and have become apparently recon 
iled to living for generations behind wire bars. Others cannot 
While some have 
most of them have won a justified pro 
tection under the laws of the country and of different States 


characteristics of sparrows 


on Oc¢ asion, aroused 


invive such treatment 


the wrath of seedsmen 


he nest, eggs, young, and flight 
vary so greatly in the different species that, to a careful student, 
it is obvious that getting to know 
limited to being able to recognize 
Such stuple things as the color of the 
and certainly the materials used 


a Sparrow species cannot be 


merely the breeding male 


mouth-lining of nestlings 


may be of specific significance 
in making mest. and the nature of the finished structure have 
characteristic differences that in some cases have real significance, 





Fur Situation 
‘Warehouses are bulging with raccoon, 
opossum, skunk, fox and coyote furs,” 
Frank G. Ashbrook, in charge of 
Wild Fur-Animal Investigations for the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
port on the fur situation, he says that 


Says 
In a re- 


these are “unwanted furs” and are worth 
very little per pelt twenty-five cents 
Thus the takes 
creasing and populations of fur-animals 
are increasing, he says. His 
presented in Wildlife Leaflet 315, available 
on request from the U.S. Fish and Wild 
life Service, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


and less fur are de- 


report is 


College Biology 
General Biology. By Gairdner B. Mo 
1950.  Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Iustrated. $5.00 
This is a second edition of this college 


ment. 
680 pages 


biology texthook, the main intention of 
which is to unite within a single text a 
conventional and 


combination of more 


modern features. “These have been closely 
woven together on the basis both of teach 
their inner 


ing experience and of own 


logic 


Pack Professor 
Dr. Stanley A. Cain has been appointed 
Charles Lathrop Pack Professor of Con 
servation at the University of Michigan's 
new School of Natural Resources, accord 
ing to an Samuel | 
Dana, Dean 


made under a grant of S100 001 


angouncement bry 
Phe appotutment ts the first 
from Che 
Charles Lathrop Pach Porestry bounda 
tion, of which Randolph G. Pack is Presi- 
dent. The grant provides $10,000 a year 
for ten years to establish a course of study 
leading to a master’s degree in conserve 
lion An additional grant from: the Pack 


Foundation of 350.000) for cotscryation 
research will largely be administered by 


Dr Fhe School of Natural Re 


SOUPCES first in the world 


Cam 

the 
tablished this fall to replace and expand 
the the School of 1 


and Conservation at Michigan 


will be es 


activities of orestry 


to the Sea 
The Sea and Its Mysterces 

Ss. Colman. New York 

ish Book Center 285 pages 


$3.00 


Down 
By John 
The Brit 

Hlustrated 


1950 


Phis is an introduction to the science of 
Phe first part of the book deals 
with the topography, physics and chemis 
sea life 


the sea 


try of the sea; the second with 
on the surface and in the depths 
miachs; the mngretion 


reefs, between tick 


f fishes and w iia! 


Tree Guide 

“What's That Tree?” is the title of a 
little guide to identification of 150 of the 
country’s important trees, Tt provides for 
quick identification on a basis that requires 
The 
author is Herbert Appleton, a statistician 
ap 
proached the subject on the basis of how 


a minimum of botanical knowledge 


who became interested in trees, so 


Vention 


rhe book- 
let is available for twenty-five cents from 
Forestry Enterprises, 1740 K. Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.¢ 


one tree differed from another 


Quetico-Superior Trees 
“Trees of the Quetico-Superior Coun- | 
try” is an attractive pamphlet published 
by The American Forestry 


The 


mittee 


Association for 
President's Quetico-Superior Com 
Chapters on the history of the 
area, treewise, andon the forest significance 
of the region, are followed by illustrated 
descriptions of the trees found naturally 
there 
mittee at 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chi 
Hints 


Copies are available from the Com 


cago Il 


Mineral Deposits 

Vineral Deposits By 

New York 1950 
916 


Alan 
John 


Keonomu 
M. Bateman 
W iley : 

Phis is a revised, second edition of this 
authoritative textbook. It is divided into 


and Sons pages. $7.50 


three parts, the first dealing in a thorough 


and uncomplicated way with principles 


The 
tions treat metallic and non-metallic 


and processes remaining two sec 
min 
eral deposits with the greatest emphasis on 


the geologic phase of the subject 


Wild Flowers 

Wild Flowers at A Glance sy M. ¢ 
Carey and Dorothy Fitchew. New York 
1950. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 275 pages 
with 264 plates in full color r 

This is an international wildflower guide 

international in that it originally 
Britain 
flowers of 


Was 
but 


roadside 


includes 
field 
that are found in the northern part of the 
United States, particularly the Northeast 
The color plates make this littl: volume 
and the 
formation covers both North 
Dritain 


published in Great 


many wild and 


most valuable distribution 


Armeric 


Atomic Energy 
Nlomic Ft 
New York 


Pocket Eneve lopedia of 
Frank 
Philosophical 


nerdy 
Hy 
The 


Caavnor 1950 


Library pages 

This book presents a comprehensive 
collection of brief explanations and detini 
tions of Concepts and terms in the fields of 
There 


lives of 


atomic energy and muclear pliysies 


are also thumbnail sketches on the 
outstanding nuclear physicists and chem 
There 


and nur 
tie 


ists are more than 2000 entries 


erous Charts, tables and illustra 


Land 


Phis Lise of Oar i 


fective « 
eHeetive pau 


the tithe of 
the story of 
Wailer Cotise ition It 

the Public 


Street 


au 
plilet telling soil 
and is published 
Atlairs Committee, 
22 East New York 16, NY 

the Gonservation | Its 


Is toid in effective md con 


intly bry 
Oth 
and unidation 
pir 


ebe accompanying text Br 


stor, ure 
1Vail 
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yes are 
able from the Committee at 
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‘nits 


each special prices quantity 
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mam Cnyvuhiere 
And they'll bloon 
without soil o1 
water on window 
sill, table top o1 
Then just 
back and et 
mayic of nature 
MAGIC bulbs 
keep on blooming 
again and = agair 
weeks. Fine gifts 
shut-ins, dren ot ¢ 
GUARANTEED TO FLOW 
6 HOLLAND IMPORTS for 
$2 ppd. SUPPLY LIMITED 
for bulbs today! Comy 
story in each cartor 
Order lls you as Club 
ber, without obligation, ir 


BULB CLUB 3. conchin 


piano 


oy the 


for several for 


deg ners 
ER 

only 
Ser d 
these lete 
Mem- 


famous 


ent 


of the 
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Ferns—for outhentic information as to the 
FEATURES, HABITATS, ond RANGES of ferns 
and related plants of the eastern United States, 


By Edgor T.Wherry 


Price $2.00 - 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
i om Philadelphia 4 «. 
TOO CAN 


YOU ‘rcs REDWOOD TREE 


Booklet shows photos California Redwood, up,ts 
100 yrs. old growing east & south Booklet 
U. S. Tells HOW to grow—WHERE ra 
to get S specie of Postpaid 

Tells HOW fo join Rare Plant Club TWO <-$1.0u 


RARE PLANT CLUB - Box 127 NM > KENTFIELD, CALIF, 








‘Redwoods 


7x50 BINOCULARS 
With COATED Lenses 
and Prisms 
Precision Optics . 
BRAND NEW $30 
Hil I a) pe 


DeLuxe Leather Case and 
‘ ax-M ARAN 


BROWNSCOPE CO. 
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AL GUST 


Continued from page 376 


\ few long-lived fireflies lift their gleams 
upward into the dusk, while far overhead a 
dozen chimney swifts, invisible in the 


darkening sky other 
The cricket chorus, throbbing endlessly 


chatter to each 
monotonously, upward from the ground 


gains new recruits.  Long-horned = grass 
hoppers add their sustained buzzing notes 
to the orchestration, and pale green katy 
dids, that have hidden away in the willows 
during the daylight hours, begin to sing 
if it may be called singing sounding 
like nothing quite so much as two dead 
sticks struck sharply together. Promptly 
it eight o'clock the monotonous screams of 
dozens of cicadas die away The ear has 
them that they 
are noticed only stilled 
A golden moon floats above the haze of 


trailing a gossamer vel 


grown so accustomed to 


when they are 


the eastern sky 
of vapor behind her, and a great blue 
heron, late a-fishing, rises from the marshy 
of the big pond and lifts away or 
ponderous, slow-beating wings 


starkly black before the moon, and from 


It passes 


its trailing feet silver drops of water 
course across the orb’s glowing face 
August ends on a fierce note. On the 
last day of the month a vast, forbidding 
bank of cloud rises in the west. Its upper 


edge is scattered and rent by violent 
winds and from its lowering base long 
forked tongues of lightning lick hungrily 
marsh is bulleted by a 


torrential downpour that whips the water 


earthward. The 


into a muddy froth, causes the sandbar 


willows to toss their weak heads about 
if they were 
blasts and 
either driving the birds and mammals be 
swusing them to seek helter 
slong the banks 


Slowly the wrath of the 


being tortured by the wild 
sweeps the marsh of lift 


fore it or 


torm fad 
sullen drizzle that is more 
forms of life thar 


nto a cold and 
frightening to som 
were the wild wind, the lightning and the 
Awakened 
summer's dream by the bite of the cool 
flock of little blue herons lifts 


from the marsh, and, hurried along by the 


thunder from their mid 


air, the 


wind, moves toward a congenial 


clime At 


lancing down and with the 


more 
midnight, with the rain still 
wind breath 
w gustily out of the north, a vast flight 
pipities 
dropping earthward, lighter than the ra 


black sky pisses Ulist ibn 


the uneasy marsh. headed south 


u 


of warblers and vireos, their thi 


from the 


FINLAND'S FUTURE 
IN HER FORESTS 


Continued from page 358 


to what can bn 
state evel 
by the 


And when we arri 


adoption 


that only 4 percent of the forest area 


spoiled” or “dey 


istuted we will fee 


384 


much better if comparable figures for the 
American continent are taken as read 
Dr. Saari, a forestry expert of inter 


national repute and with a considerable 


first-hand knowledge of 


American condi 
‘Finland is mak 
ing a life-or-death wager that forests can 
If that 
country ts) finished 


North 


tions, said to the writer 


I kept growing and kept selling 
doesnt happen, my 
Can you otherwise for 
America 

Finland is banking on a wood-hungry 


world 


md ce 


report 


1 world of ascending populations 
lining forest resources Because 
her forest strategy steadily demonstrates 
its economic soundness, giving better 
woodlands, better raw materials for indus 
try, the people of Finland call it good, and 


| plo goes happily on his way 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 
SKIES 
Continued from page 380 


mproved by the end of Sept mber that it 
an then be easily found about 15 degrees 
above the eastern horizon just before sun 
rise Venus is still conspicuous in the 
eastern sky befove sunrise, but is steadily 
drawing closer to the horizon on succes 
sive nights sy the end of September it 
will be too near the horizon before sunrise 
for easy observation. On August 1 Mars 
is close to Spica in Virgo and to the east 

it, and only litth 
southwest at 

from Virgo into 
ist, and int 
tember It is then so close t Antares 


he two make 


brighter. [t is now 
Mars 
Libra late in 


Scorplo by the end of 


in the sunset 


» beautiful pair, nearly 

equal at this time tn brightness and in 

Antares received 
Rival of Mars 


The planet ts t mw so near the southwesterr 


Of It is clear why 


rane Which mean 
horizon that it can be obsersed only for a 
short time after sunset Jupiter ts in thie 
ybservation during these two 
southern sky prac 
ight At date of opposition to 


it will be aboy 


position for 
visible in the 


SUNPISE It is 


Aquarnt 


uly, a more and 


picture and ampl S 


and gadgets come to hand 
because some readet may wish to 
mw oabout therm From P. & K., Tne 
Nlomence Illinois, come Hamel Hook 
Holder $1.10 a clever plastic device 
for handling ielled hooks, and Plamel’s 
Fish Hook Dis-gorger 


tool designed to id removal of 


» patented plastic 
Thowoh 
from caught tish without injury 

ingers or damage to tackle 

with Elamel’s device, is Vis-A-hit, a 


plastic, pocket-size box with a special 


raugement | 


A-hit, L655 We Angeles 


California, asks a dollar for it Science 
Kits, 5514 Hollywood Blvd., Tollywood 
23, California, announces a Searchmaster 
Geiger Counter Kit attuned to the atomic 
age and costing $29.95 Chamberlain 
Metal Products Manufacturers, 1466 W 
Madison St 


nounces the Telecast Swivel Reel that can 


Chicago 7, Hlinois, an- 
change a reel from a spinning reel to a 
casting reel by the press of a thumb 
Costs Panel Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee | 
tetriev-A) Buoy, a 


tached t 


$15.00 
Wisconsin, pro 
gadget that, at 


anything from a camera to an 


airplane, sends up to the surface of the 
water in which something is lost a buoy on 
the end of a line 
rbject 


secured to the sunken 
They come in various models 


holder 


mesh guard around the cigaret 


Safe-T-Smoker is a cigaret with 
This is 
designed to make smoking safe where fire 

Mack by Keon Prod 
340 West Huron St., Chi 
cago 10, at ninety-eight cents 


risks are present 
ucts Company 

Pentwater 
Machinery Company, Pentwater, Michi- 
van will be happy to supply details with 
respect to its Picni-kook, and accessories 
for outdoor cooking Aero Service ( orp 
Philadel 
phia 20, has devised a plastic map of the 
United States 


) 


oration, 236 KE. Courtland St 


giving three-dimensional 


perspectiy It is light and washable 


Conservation, Please! 
Consercalion, Please! is the title of an 
interesting and unique conservation pub 
lication presented by the Conservation 
Committee of the Garden Club of America 
in cooperation with The American Mu 
Natural History It has 
edited by Arthur I 


wm approach that 


seum ol been 
Carhart and employs 
warrants the use of 
“unique.” Tt is a question and answer 
tex hnique throughout, conservation ques- 
tions having been submitted to recognized 
of the whole 
eight 


They are all interesting 


guthorities in various phases 
broad 


questions in ail 


subject Vhere are eight 


ind germane to the subject, and the 


auswers are tlhuminating 


Games 

Vake and Play By 
Milwaukee, Wiscon 

Publishing Com 

Illustrated $2.50 


In this book the author describes and 


Games You Can 
Paul V. Champion 
in 1950 Phe Bruce 


pany 128 pag 


pictures twenty-eight games that the in 
with the 
It is a practical book that 


should be useful in home, camp and school 


dividual can make easily and 


simplest tools 


Chemistry 

Linus Pauling 
1950. W.H 
Freeman and Company 706 pages. II 


qe Chemistry By 


San Francisco, California 


is a college text and an introduc 


tion to general chemistry It follows the 
ipproach and viewpoint of the author’s 


earlier textbook ou general chemistry 





CAMERA TRAILS 


(Continued from page 381) 


since it is to be mounted on a backing and 
extra weight is unnecessary. Any surface 
but glossy will serve, although in many 
cases semi-matte or rough-surfaced papers 
will be preferred. Toning the finished print 
although the tones should be 


rather subdued because of the large Spaces 


Is possible, 
concerned, Sepia is good in some cases, 
or soft blue or green, depending on the 
and the subject 
should 


plac ed or 


location of the picture 

Photo-murals, as a general rule, 
be mounted before they are 
hung, since most walls do not present a 
good photo-mounting surface. — Plywood 
or some type of composition board will 
as mount. This surface is covered 
with th'n muslin, brushed on with thinned 


When this is dry, sect@ons 


serve 


vegetable glue 
of the 
against the mount 
to see that no air bubbles 


priit are moistened and pressed 
Great care must be 
taken, of course, 
are left, and that all outside edges adheres 
closely. As a rule, the mount is attached 
to the wall 


picture hooks before the print is glued to 


with small nails, or hung by 


it. This avoids possible damage due to in 
accurate hammer blows in mounting, and 
also serves to cover the nail heads once 
they are in 

In homes, since spaces are not as great 
as they are in larger establishments and 
buildings, the pictures should 
They should suit’ the 
space to be filled, and should not have a 


crowded look All 


and artistic judgment 


in public 
hang at eye-level 


this naturally de 
pends on the taste 
of the person mounting them 


And now for subject’ matter what 
scenes would you like to see day after day 
either in) your actual home or in your 
dream house? ®§o you like mountains. 
land vist as, or seascapes? Do you prefer 
quaint, out of the way scenes with peook 
in them, or do you want scenic shots with 
no human beings present? 
These are en 
The objec ts 
in them should never be larger than life- 


blow 


One factor is certain 
largements, not distortions 


size. For example, we ought not to “ 
up” a tiny warbler to the size of a sea 
gull, nor should we make a chipmunk as 
big as a coyote shy spring blossom 
should not grow to the size of a sunflower 
when it is pictured on your wall. Even 
pelicans in waterfront scenes should be 
life-sized, but no larger 

does not distort 


1 think 


scenic pictures make better photo-murals 


Because enlargemen 


them beyond real-life proportions 
As for people well, it all depends on 
whether you want to see yourself or your 
friends and relatives looking at you from 
the wall 
Another 
murals is the possibility of ; 


good feature about photo 
hange. One 
picture need not remain on the wall for 
ever. Change it when you tire of it, or 
when you cease to notice and enjoy it 


Did you ever notice how a new picture or 


other nick-nack fairly screams at you for 
gradually blends 
until, at last, 


the first few days, then 
into the 
you are not even conscious of its existence? 


customary scene 


Avoid monotony by changing your photo- 
You might even de 
keep cool i 1 


murals per iodically 
seasons that way 


the summer by looking at snow scenes, and 


tour the 
then in winter enjoy the warmth of a 
tropical setting. 

So, whether they be in a real house, of 
only in our dream houses, photo-murals 
have definite possibilities so far as home 
Watch for such 
pictures while you vacation this summer 
for that matter, 


have your camera ready 


decoration is concerned 


wat any time, when you 


NEW B & H CAMERA 


The new Model 172-B, 8nim maga- 
zine loading movie camera made by 


Bell & Howell. 


For movie fans, Bell & Howell ( 
‘budget priced 


Onpany 
8 mim 
is Model 


Features of the new model include 


has announced a 
magazine-loading camera knows 
172-B 
a 5-inch {2.5 Comat lens or at extra 
cost a 35-inch f{/ 1.9 Super Comat an 
exposure calculator to show correct lens 
setting, a positive view-finder, five differ 
ent speeds, plus others The camera 
weighs 32 ounces and comes in 


$159.50 


a dove gray 
finish. Its price, includes the 
federal tax 


Bell & Howell also has a 


lens, the Super Proval 


new projection 
designed to give 
greater sharpness and contrast (‘even to 
the edge of the screen) for L6mm movie 
The new lens will be standard equipment 
on all new B&H projectors from now 
on, and also will be available as an ac 


cessory for projectors already in use 
For further information concerning either 
of the two above-mentioned items, write 
the company at 7100) MeCormick Road 
Chicago 45, lino 

In the 


ture-in-a-minute”’ 


Polaroid camera tield, the “pic 
camera now produces 
black-and-white prints. Originally it pro 


duced only sepia-toned pictures 
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Get More Pleasure Out Of 
Your Vacation This Summer 


with these excellent 
recreation books 


only 60c each 


THE AMERICAN SQUARE DANCE. 
Vavo. Fully dlustrated calls and figures 
for square sets, longways sets, running 
sets, quadrilles, play party games. Music, 
selected records, bibliography. TODAY'S 
WOMAN just about the best. .” 


DRAWING FOR FUN. Sfearn, Stock 
Varein. DiGiacomo. 125 illustra 
tions. Enjoy sketching with the aid of 
these easy-to-follow instructions. Land 
drawing, cartooning 
lettering 


herger 


scape and figure 

advertising layout 

WORKING WITH TOOLS. Harry J 

Hobbs. Clearly written, self-explanatory 

book to start the beginner off on an en 

joyable hobby. Twelve interesting proj 

ects complete with detail drawings 

pages, fully illustrated 

Phe following books are also available 

HOW TO SAIL 

HOW TO ‘TAKE’ 
FISH 

HIKERS GUIDE 

MOTOR CAMPING 

DISCOVER THE STARS 

WILY NOT PAINT A WATER- 
COLOR? 

CREATIVE HANDICRAFTS 

YOUR DOG FROM PUPPYHOOD 
fO OLD AGE 

CHESS IN AN HOUR 


FRESH WATER 


: order from 


American Nature 
Washington 6. D. C. 


Association 
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COLLECTING MYSELF 


Continued from page 373 


be offered a bath 
as | passed a miner’s headquarters 
“Want a bath Accep 


made with gusto, and I was led 


vesture for a caller to 
One day 
I was hailed by 
tance was 
ned compartment partially 


At one end 


{ the tub there was a huge hole and from 


4 palim-scret 


closing a massive bathtub 


other protruded a pipe, which must 
have been nine inches across. I ran for 
and when I got back 
g out the tub As he 


vent out of the bathroom’s 


ny towel and soap 
the miner Was washu 
ypen side he 
said, “Yell when you're ready and Pi! turn 
Never have 


Phe pure water 


It’s an artesian well.” 


| enjoyed a bath so much 


it on 


ushed in at one end and roared out at the 
ther and I sat in between, soaping, scrub 
bing and blessing the miner 

The West coast is rapidly becoming 
luttered up collector 


must go farther afield for freedom in whict 


with people the 


to carry on his activities, and trust t 


strong legs to take him to rewarding fast 
usually finds the clean 


nesses 


September 
er high in the mountains, for seeds of most 
before the first) snow 


By October the collector 


alpines ripen just 
overs the plant 

is driven down by snowstorms le must 
leave the high granite and its seed-ribboned 
For the last time in the season 


he hears the echo of the lead horse's bell 


the piercing whistle of the packe lhe 
ides (or walks) out, leaving blue gentiar 
lowering in the snow 

Packing out of the mountains 1 


joyful than packing in tl 


I leave some 
behind me. I do not mean my « 
amera tripod, but a bit of myself 
aguely unhappy at havi 
k in the man-made world IT am, f 
filled with nostalgia for high place 
that | had made my « 
niines of wall 
tents, tht 


Tee fat tale 


and plants and 


the wild 


CONTEST 


ntinued tr 


wildlife 
reat natural heritage 

istified destruction of wildlife 
about 


nothing slaughte 


wild creatures that makes a 


virile. His blood will be just 
, 


finds pleasure yt of doors wit 


HUNTER 


GIBSON 


ONCE A 
By LAWRENCE G 


WAS once a hunter f sorts I can re 
call some of the feelings | had at the 

ight of an animal t 

life-blood spilling forth « 

seeing the fear t 

futilely to eseay e Sig wa ad and 

sickeni nd hov vercame my natural 

sympathy for th 

But over 


and youth I 


humane impulses of 
hunted IT cannot now explain 
come them | did is a boy 
enjoyed the sport of hunting 
At least | enjoyed the preliminaries, the 
stalk through woods and fields, the 
sounds of Nature 


reat outdoors about me 


scene 
and the nearnes 
I could enj unqualifiedly 
‘ always miiseivini 
kill Iexciter 
» remorse at the taking 
which, after all, is not too unlike 
and I was killing, not because I must eat 
but “for sport.’ 
As I grew old 


haps I read too many | 


rmy ideas changed. Per 
oks by John Mui 
kxrnest Thompson Seton and others. Kill 
ing became more repugnant to me Since 
bh miged to no rifle clal 
interested in Na 
it de 


or sportsmen’s 

leagues, | became more 

if rather than in seeing 

] believe, hunters par- 

yple, could be led to see 

i cess of sublimation 

uld be redirected to the 

f the living 
s destruction 


world rather 


A trend can be seen, seeking expression 
“less vicious” 


the bette or, let us sav 


f the sportsmen’s magazines Every ef 


t should he made to encourage and 
ter such a trend, for the enemies of con 
servation, the vested interest strongly 


entrenched, vigilant and pov 


Nature Conservaney 


Seeking t 


The bill seeks to remedy this through the 
after the 
general plan of the recently approved Na 
Frust for Historic 
Phe move for this iegislation is being spear 
headed by the 
headquarters at 1214 16th St., N.W 
Washington 6, D.C 


tive secretary 


creation of the Conservancy 


tional Presery ation 


Ecologists Union, with 


George Fell is execu 


Foresters Vote 

Shall the Society of American Foresters 
through its Council favor or oppose the 
principle of federal regulation of private 
forests, and federal legislation looking to 
the establishment of this principle?” This 
was the question asked in a mail referen 
A total 


valid ballots were cast, with 2545 


dum to members of the Society 
{ 3052 
mbers voting to oppose, and L107 vot 

» favor the principle of federal regu 
About forty percent of those eli 


vote did not return ballots 


British Waders 

British Waders in Their Haunts. By 5 
Bavliss Smith New York 1950 Phe 
British Book Center 163° pages Ihus 
trated $5 A 

Since his boyood the author, a member 
f the British Ornithologists’ Union, has 
had a spec ial interest in the wading birds 
of Britain and has devoted himself to 
This book is a result of this 


this group of birds, and 


their study 
long concern for 
will be of interest to all other bird students 


likewise interested 


Maine Birds 

Summer Birds of Lincoln ¢ 
Maine” is the title of a 51-page booklet by 
Allan D. Cruickshank, published by the 
National Audubon Society at fifty cents 
lhe area covered includes Mus« 
where the Audubon Camp of Maine is lo 
cated The birds those 


recorded between 


ounty 


mngus Bay 


considered are 
June and September 
and 255 species have been so recorded 
Organization List 

A new directory entitled “Org 
and Officials Concerned with Wildlife Pro 
tection: 1950 published by the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service Depart 
, Washington 25, D.« 


descriptive of its contents, and 


anzatlions 
} 
has beer 


nent of the Interi 
Its title is 
it is indispensable to people in the wildlife 
ation field 
free to all interested in the conservation 


nd wildlife 


conser\ Coy ies are available 


and management of fisheries ¢ 


Decision on Deer 
Just before we went to press word came 
that the Hawaii Board Agriculture and 
Forestry had decided to defer the plan t 
introduce the axis deer on the Island of 
Hawaii. This action was taken following 
including the 


decid 


protests from many groups 
American Nature Association Ir 
ing to postpone the project the Board ex 
pressed the opinion, however, that the in 
troduction would not be dangerous if the 
‘pr yperly ontrolled.”’ 


animals were 





New Field Book 

Field Book of Nature Activities. By 
William Hilleourt. New York. 1950 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 320 pages. Illus- 
trated by Francis J. Rigney. $3.95 

his is the latest addition to Putnam's 
group of field books, which cover many 
fields of 
book, 
these other books, and, indeed, serves as a 
Phe scope of the book 
is just what the title indicates, and it is 


Nature interest. This immediate 


of course, cuts across the area of 


guide for their use 


designed to provide the user with keys to 
greater understanding and enjoyment of 
It is the sort of book that 
youth leader, 


the outdoors. 
would be needed by any 
can:p director or counselor, and would be 
equally of interest and value to anyone 
interested in the outdoors 


Herpetologica Reissued 
Word 
Sixth 
that he 
Herpetologica, 
1936. It is being 


the separate parts being 


comes from Chapman Grant, 2970 
Diego 3, 
is republishing 


Avenue, San California, 
Volume One of 
originally brought out in 
reissued in eight parts, 
made available 
or the entire volume, 


and table of con- 


at fifty cents each, 
with index, title 
tents at $3.50 


page 


Bird Count 
No one interested in birds should, of 
course, be without the annual Christmas 
which last Christmas marked 
Fiftieth 
Num- 
and is 


bird count, 
its Golden 
count is published as Volume Four, 
ber Two of Audubon Field Notes, 
brought out by the National Audubon 
Society in collaboration with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service of this 188 
page report cost one dollar from the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 28, New York 


Anniversary. ‘This 


Copies 


Another Bent Volume 

Life Histories of North 
tails, Shrikes, Vireos, and Their Allies. By 
Arthur Cleveland Bent Washington, 
D.C. 1950. The Smithsonian Institution 
411 pages. Illustrations. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Office, Washington 


Arnerican Wag 


Government Printing 
95. D.C. $1.50 

Publication of an added volume in the 
splendid series of life histories of birds by 
Mr. Bent is 
event Chis latest 
teenth in the series, 
1919. It follows 


earlier volumes, 


always an ornithological 


volume is the eigh 
which was started in 
the same general plan as 

together life 


many 


bringing 


history information from sources 


and from many ornithological students 


and observers. It is a cooperative work, 
and again Mr. Bent advis 
that they 


if they know 


's his readers 
to blame 
mut the birds 
considered but do not find in the book 


They should have sent the information to 


have only themselves 


something abx 


him 











FIELD 
BOOKS 


are designed to be good 
companions on your nature 
excursions. Small enough 
to fit in your pocket, these 
books are concisely and 
authoritatively written 
and profusely illustrated. 


FIELD BOOK OF 
EASTERN BIRDS 


by Leon Augustu Hausman. 
lustrations by Jacob Abbott. 
pages 
and white; color illustrat ions 
94 birds and bird heads 


FIELD BOOK _OF 
AMERICAN TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


by F. Schuyler Mathews. 
pages; 16 colored plates; 
150 illustrations. 


FIELD BOOK 
OF AMERICAN 
WILD FLOWERS 


by F. Schuyler Mathe 
pages. 32 colored pl ite 
pages of illustrations 


FIELD BOOK OF 
— FERNS 


y Herbert Durand. 219 pages 
ius ‘trations from photographs; 
line drawings. 


FIELD BOOK OF 
NORTH AMERICAN 
MAMMALS 


hy H E. 
colored plates; 
tions, including maps 


FIELD BOOK 
OF INSECTS 


hy Frank E. Lutz. 
edition. 520 pages; 24 
plates More 
tions. 


Anthony. 650 page 


$3.50 


200 other illus tra by William 
$5.00 mund Vi 


Third revi 


Ame erica) Tree 
and Shrubs 


oe PPR ~ 


tN 6 
een" uf? 
a 
Ihe 


a 


FIELD BOOK 
OF SNAKES OF THE 
,. UNITED STATES 


672 AND CANADA 


Over 400 drawings in blact 


by Karl P. Schmidt and D. Dwight 
( 

- Davis. 392 pages. 4 colored plates; 
nearly 200 other illustrations. $3.95 


FIELD BOOK 
OF PONDS 
AND STREAMS 


4 Ann Haven Morgan 
Ss colored pl ites: more 
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THE AMERICAN 


ILLUSTRATING 
NATURE BOOKS* 


By Rocer Tory Peterson 


HEREAS it is the fashion these 
days to be somewhat fanciful in 
children’s book illustration, and 
book illustration, too, Nature il 
lustration is generally best when it is quite 
literal 


Che literal, informative quality of most 


in other 


Nature writing demands an objective ap 


proach, without too much artistic distor 


tion or, | should say, too much of the 
highly personal, subeonscious comment of 
the artist. [It should be left for the person 
Who looks at the illustration to endow it 
with that 

work 


thousand ways to do 


In creative there are always a 


a thing 1, being a 
naturalist first, and an artist second, have 
chosen a modified academic approach as 
the one most consistent with the problem 
of illustrating Nature books 


is not strictly academic 


Even so, it 
Certain conces 
sions must be made to ornithology in il 
lustrating most serious bird books, and 
the sort of thing that I do, or that George 
Sutton does, is not an absolutely literal 
or photographic representation of Nature 

You see, Nature attempts to conceal and 
can be amazingly successful. Ina general 
war. birds of the leafy forest: crown 


the warblers, vireos, and kinglets tend 
reens, While those that 
about the dead leaves of the 
forest floor the thrushes, ovenbirds and 
Birds of the 
while those of 


muddy 


towards yvellowish-g 


runimage 


grouse run to browns 
grass country are streaked 
the beaches are dappled with 
browns and grays 

Che word according to any 


disguise.”’ Al 


though a few birds flaunt such bright colors 


amouflage 
standard dictionary, means 
that they seem to be saying “I dare you,” 
most of them are colored like their sur 
We call this form of deception 
Bitterns, for ex 
not only are streaked with brown 
like the dead reeds they hide among, but 
mimic them by standing rigid and point 
ine their bills toward the sky 


Beside 


roundings 
protective coloration.” 
an ple 


pattern there is another device 
camouflage that obliterates 


Thaver, the 


of natural 
form. Abbott 
ist called it 
two little she 


artist-natural 
‘counter-shading.” 

rebirds that look mic 

the piping wid the semipalmated 
plover we Is pale-backed like the dry 
sand of lard beaches where it: runs 


lark-backed like the 


xposed by the tide 


about he other is 


wet sand, or lithe mud 


*Part of a talk by Mr Peters at othe Annual 
Meeting of The Ameri Nature Stady Society i 
New York City 
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Neither bird 


roundings if it were colored the same as 


would blend with its sur 


above. The reason for this is that shadow 
on the under part of a round object throws 
it into relief and gives it form These two 
birds are white below and the shadow cast 
on their upper parts matches their backs 
causing the whole bird to disappear. The 
bright sand reflects light to the breast of 
the piping plover, making the shadow 
lighter 
hac k 

the shadow on the 


darker 


just the color of the bird’s pal 
The wet sand reflects less light, so 
semi-palmated plover 
back 


stays matching its darker 


Aware as Lam of these things, | wonder 
why FE should aspire to be a bird artist 
For nothing can be more difficult to paint 
birds This is) why An 
strives with his brushes and his pigments 


Nature, in 
With pattern 


than artist 


to create the tlhhusion of form 
coloring the 


or by countershading, at 


birds. whether 


tempts to obliter 
then, can the artist succeed 


of the bird 


ate it. Tow 
First he builds the basic form 
Then he dests 


bird’s pattern 


oys it by superimposing the 

He winds up with a score 
of zero That is why the most successful 
attempted to in 


keith 


bird painters have not 
terpret Nature too photographically 
er like I 
they have painted third dimensional birds, 


ank Benson or Bruno Liljefors 


moving it bathing them in light 


space, 


ind completely ignoring detail, or, like 
Fuertes or Allan Brooks 


feather Werlookin " 


flight and shade 


they have painted 
patterns playing 
down the natural play 
yyothe bird “in the round 

Peter 
~ illery 
Benson point of 
traitists like 
illustrate 


contemporary painters 


england, whe 


from the 


patnits 
works 
while ornithological po 
orge Sutton and myself, whe 
bird books where 
more to the Fuertes or Allan 


identification is im 
portant lean 
srooks approach 
Asa matter 
vavs of painting birds, even 

{ doing things. If 1 were to 

for a magazine like Life, I 


of fact there are any number 


within my 


certainly would not do it the way I would 
do the illustrations for a State bird book 
I would have to tell a story, and it would 


have to be geared to the editorial policy 
of the 
page organizatior 
half of the job 

If I were doing on 
prints, pattern would be of first) im 
portance, but the kind of pattern and com 
position of color that 
tractive dece 


Effective pattern and 
than 


magazine 


would be more 


of my big decorative 


would make an at 


ation in t living room 
A magazine cover would need pattern 
f an eve re arresting sort so that it 
could { 1 the newstands or the 
library table the other Before 
did the fudubon Ma 
ers, | had the problem 


"| 


the war, when I 
f limiting 


ild t 


f the Wildlife Fed 


eration stamps, a semi-poster-like use of 


f | were doing one 


design and color would be essential to 


make things carry on the small size 


If | were doing colored illustrations for 
a bird book they might do either of two 
things They might stress Aabitat, such 
as many of the plates in Florida Bird Life 
or South Carolina Bird Life and that is 
where Jaques is at his very best putting 
birds into a landscape. Or they might be 
groups of similar species done the way 
Fuertes did them in the Birds of Massa- 
chusetts first and foremost detailed por 
traits of birds for 
traits 


have to decide what your basic problem is 


identification por 


rather than pictures First) you 
and then modify the approach to suit the 
needs 

And then there 
hinds « 


have said that 


are two quite different 
bird portraiture Many people 
Fuertes’ Abyssinian field 
sketches were the best things he ever did 
Well, perhaps so 
fairly with his composite 
different 
A field portrait from a freshly 


But you can not really 
compare them 
bird) plates They are a very 
problem 
killed specimen always has more of a spark 
of life to it 


more while doing it Sul a 


and perhaps an artist learns 
composite 
plate, such as one does for a regional publi 
cation or some other book, is a far tougher 
job, making use of everything an artist 
painting and about birds, 


knows about 


and every bit of past experience. Produc 
ine excellent field sketches is not enough 
They must be organized an engineering 
job. ‘The plate must hold together logi 
cally, and with some unity. Inasmuch as 
fresh specimens of most of the birds can 
not be obtained at the time they are 
wanted for 
study skins from the 
Phis means that he has to draw heavily on 


the plate the artist must use 
nearest museum 
his previous knowledge of the birds and 
merely use the skins as points of reference 


| have just recently finished a very 
interesting job for the Province of New 


foundland 32 color plates fora book on 
the birds of Newfoundland 


to put a copy in every school room in the 


It is planned 


pre vince 
lem as you might think to get most of the 


birds of Newfoundland into 32 


It was not as much of a prob 


regular 
plates, because the Province has a lean 
avifuana 
Most of the birds, with the exception of 
the ptarmigan, were birds I already knew 
well, so | could have drawn them without 
going to Newfoundland. I always like to 
see the area the birds of which I portray, 
backgrounds and 
accessories will be convincing. The first 
thing I did, in July, 1948, was to fly to 
Newfoundland and cover the island from 
one end to the other; not 
birds so much as taking notes on the land 
scape and the vegetation 
Also, | took hundreds 
shile I 


\ are Iny 


however, so that my 


watching 


of kodachromes 
kodachrome 
Later 


was not sure 


rarely copy 4 
tluable for reference 
If f could not remember 
that rockweed grew on the rocky boulders 
on Which | chose to portray my sea ducks 
I would be able to check on it. You can 
memory 


not depend on your on @ trip 


Continued on page 390 
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ILLUSTRATING 
NATURE BOOKS 
Continued from page 388) 

many impressions crowd upon 
determine first 
a right or left 
hand page in the book, and then plan the 


the center of 
unless the spirit of the sul 


In starting a plate I 
I 


whether it will appear as 


composition so it leads into 
the spread 
ject is better expressed by moving out of 
the page 

My DecHens from the 
National Museum in Washington 
about a half hour’s drive from my home 
First I 


sketches 


ynes mostly 
| a 
make numerous rough posture 
ising old field sketches, some 
times my own photographs, and some 
times making them up out of whole cloth 
om my past knowledge of the bird 


go down to the National Zoo 


to make sketches from life 


Sometimes I 


lhe next step is to assemble the sketches 
I try 
to organize them into a working unit, dis 
Phen 


this first grouping on a tissue. I 


which are on small pieces of paper 


arding the ones that will not fit in 
I trace 
continue with a series of two or three 
radually perfecting the composi 


When 


trace it off on my Whatman 


tissues, ¢ 
tion and the details of my drawing 
satisfied, 1 
watercolor board and give my pencil work 
a final perfecting. 

Sometimes I use a toned paper tan or 
blue or gray instead of white Whatman 
board 
ible to find toned water color papers that 


but since the war I have been un 


My paints and my red sable 
both Windsor-Newtor | 


prefer them to any of the American makes 


satisty mie 


brushes are 


I do not paint very directly, but am 
rather restrained. I build up my trans 


parent washes and then use some 


tempera before I finish particularly if | 
a toned stock 


n general, | do not attempt to put my 


birds into a inless they are 
ducks other birds that 


ce enough to fit in without distor 


landscape 
hawhs herons, or 
with the bird at a great enough dis 
tance from the eye so that the horizon 
line, or things in the landscape, can be 
CNCOMLPAsse d logi ally 


With song birds I 


a landscape, other than the branch or im 


almost never include 


mediat awecessories on Which the bird is 
sittin When you view a small bird close 


to your eve 


s itis Hlogical in a photograph 


The eve does not have that much 


depth 
f focus, 
Ordinarily | use a white or a plain back 
und and make the most out of the 
If the bird is drab 


a sparrow, | might try to 


ern of the branch 
a thrush o1 
the picture life by using colorful 
leaves If the bird itself is 

1 tanager or an ¢ 

use neutral cok 

real probler 
be handled with 


amount of freedom if they are no 


3900 


static And as there is quite an element 
of chance in working freely one can easily 
wreck the birds on which one has labored 
for a couple of days. So I usually lay in 
the basic essentials of the background first 
& There is a surprising number of would- 
be bird artists cropping up. In the past 
10 or 15 years | suppose at least 50 young 


asking for 


Soth Jaques and 


bird artists have come to me 
criticism and advice 
Sutton have had contact with an equal 

and not always 
I urge the 


artist not to expect to make a living at it, 


number of young people 


the same ones, either young 
but to regard bird painting as a sideline 
or a profitable hobby 

While the cost of 


plates 


reproducing color 
has become prohibitive for the 
I still think there is 


one solution for good Nature books with 


commercial publisher 


numerous illustrations. It is line draw- 
Black and 
white line drawings do not cost much more 
S0oks like 
a good ex 
And Cache Lake Country by Row- 


land and Chick Kane, is another good ex- 


ings and line decorations 


to set up than a page of type 
those the Jaques have done are 


araple 


ample, with its Seton-like use of margin 
drawings 

| expect to develop my black and white 
line drawing to accompany my future 
writing. I would recommend it to other 
illustrate Nature 


artists who want to 


books. 


TEAMWORK 


By T. Hl. VANDER VEER 


pres FOISES and sea lions were putting on 


a spectacular show for scores of watch 
ers along La Jolla Shores a few miles north 
of San Diego, California. About a hundred 
of the big aquatic animals were racing up 
outside the 
s rolling out of the 


and down the shoreline, just 


breakers, the 


water and back ag 


porpoise 
iin in their rhythmical 
and the sea lion 


fashion popping out at 


intery als to bark excitedly Now and then 


one of them would climb aboard a roller 
and ride tt in just to the point where it be 
gan to break, then do a quick somersault 
and swim out again There were 


theorie 


many 
among the watchers to explain the 
until an old 


sea captain who had sailed the seven seas 


performance, but it' was no 


that we learned the true explanation 
What had been seen, he said, was one 

f the finest examples of teamwork in the 

animal kingdom The 


poises had joined forces in 


seu lions and por 
“rounding up” 
a big school of small fish, and they were 
by the ton 


iir-breathing animals 


eating them The po poise and 


sea lion are ind they 
dare not charge into the middle of a close 
packed chool of tish because the 


the school might 


mass of 
smother” them. So 
e seaward flank of the 
herd” the fish in toward the 


Phe school, naturally, flat 


they team up on tk 
school and 
1% Water grows shallower and 

the protection of their solid 
reach the breakers the 


on the newly revised list of : 


school goes all to pieces, and then the fish 
can be eaten at will 

These “cowboys of the sea,” the old sea 
captain related, are not the only aquatic 
critters that use teamwork to get their 
food 


ing ship days when he and other crewmen 


He recalled an instance in his sail 


their ship becalmed off San Francisco 
spent half a day watching a swordfish and 
a thresher shark gang up on a whale. The 
blue 
length at birth, and 100 feet long when full 


grown. 


whale measures about 25 feet in 


The swordfish, working from beneath 
kept the whale on the surface with jabs of 
his dangerous weapon, while the shark 
leaped out of the water again and again to 


club the 
When the fight was over, the captain said, 


whale with his trip-hammer tail 


acres of the ocean were red with the blood 
of the slaughtered whale, and hundreds of 
scavengers of the sea joined the victorious 
team at the banquet table. 

The yellowtail tuna also is no slouch at 
team play. A school of these fishes can 
literally drown a big shark that has at 


Man- 


euvering the predator to the surface, the 


temped to make a meal of them 


tuna keeps him there by the simple ex- 
pedient of butting him from below. Even 
tually the shark dies for lack of water to 


breathe 


STINK BIRDS 
By W. L. McATEE 


Gunners find that bird dogs sometimes 
comes to a point on creatures other than 
the game being sought Among them 
small birds are frequently “pointed,” and 
they are usually called “stink” birds, on 
the assumption that their scent must be 


Those 


identified as 


powerful to so mislead the dogs 
that have been positively 
stink birds 
where so called 
titlark 


gr asshe »pper sparrow 


with the’ name of the State 
include the pipit or 
Hinois 


vesper spar 


Kansas), marsh wren 
Texas 9 
row (Missouri), Bachman’s sparrow (Geor 
gia), and swamp sparrow (Illinois also 


known as stink sparrow in Georgia 


Protected Birds 


Sixty-five additional birds are included 
522 migratory 
birds protec ted by bederal law The new 
list includes many revisions in the common 
names of birds, and drops a few that are 
now extinct One well-known bird on 
the list for the first time, is the cardinal 
While States 
States permitted the keeping of the cardi 
Now 
the capture ane sale of the bird is illegal 
taken 


those who acquired cardinal pets prior to 


protected in’ many some 


nal in captivity as a caged bird 


although no action will be against 


the new listing The list appears in a 
leaflet entitled “Birds Protected by Fed 
and available from the L. 5 
f the Depart 


eral Law’ 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


nent of the Interior 





UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 


By JULIAN D 
CORRINGTON 


CULTURING PARAMECIUM 
Various species of paramecia are wide 
spread in occurrence, and should be found 
in any freshwater pond, stream, or lake 
Collecting is extremely simple: use small 
wide-mouthed bottles with black-enameled 
ScTeEW Caps one of the commonest forms 
of laboratory glassware today and at 
tach blank labels so that suitable locality 
data may be written on the bottles as 
they are filled 


neath the surface 


Carry a capped bottle be 


near the shoreline, and 
when the 
As water 
bottom 


the decaying 


remove the lid under water 
bottle is on or near the bottom 
rushes in 


vith 


poke in some of the 


debris your finger 


vegetable matter is what is wanted, since 
this swarms with bacteria, on which para 
mecia feed. Scraping off the under side 
of a lily pad is excellent for numerous 
protozoa. Dr. Lauren C. Gilman tells us 
that he finds shaded spots better for col 
lecting than those tn the sun 

Upon return home or to the laboratory 
remove the cap from each bottle, substi 
of cheesecloth 
around the neck with a rubber band, so 
bottles in a 
sunlight. If 
keep a 


which 


tuting a square secured 


as to admit air. Keep the 


avoiding direct 


cool place 
vou are interested in distribution 


card-index record of localities in 


various species occur, with notes as to 


presence or absence, and relative abun 


dance at different seasons, weather con 
ditions, and other environmental particu 


university Or 


here may be someone at your state 


state museum who would 


welcome such data: some day your find 
ings might prove to form a valuable cog 
in the wheel of a larger study by some ex 
pert: some day you might be that expert! 
If your aim in making these collections 


is only to secure material for slide mount 
ing, then further work with the living ani 
we have indi 


mals is unnecessary, but as 


cated ip an earlier article, there is a great 
deal to be 


experimental studies with the 


learned from obsery ational and 
prot 70a, 


and if vou have never tried your hand at 


culturing, we suggest it as a most enter 


taining and instructive venture 

Here again, your aims will dietate pro 
cedure Let us start with the simplest 
case, in which the operator wishes to keep 
his animals alive over a considerable period 


of time. yet is not concerned with pure 


stocks 


fay orite 


cultures, breeding, or 
The 


form of container for this work, since they 


pedigreed 


syracuse watch glass is a 


stack one upon another, only the upper 


most requiring a lid an empty watch 


glass The wide-mouthed collecting bot 


tles may be used for culturing too, or 


biological fingerbowls, or even such small | 
receptac les as depression slides, the 
deep-well variety. Glass furniture casters 
or gliders, from the dime store, make a 
good substitute for the professional watch 
glass 

Draw off some tap water into any con 
venient larger vessel, a battery jar, mason 
jar, crock, or beaker, for example, and let 
stand uncovered for two days to exhaust 
excess dissolved oxygen. Then cover and 
labeling this as your 


If there 


your tap water, use 


keep in a cool place, 


culture water stock is too much 


chlorine in well or 
pond water and boil to kill all organisms 
that may already be present; or collect 
rain water 

Into a culture dish let 


have decided to use watch glasses 


us say you 
pou 
some stock water and add some organi 
material which is to be allowed to macer 
ate, — a polite way of stating that it is to 
rot in the water. This decomposition oc- 
curs through the action of bacteria, whose 
spores may arrive via the water, the or- 
ganic matter, or the air, according to the 
technical work 


where everything is carefully sterilized so 


methods employed In 


as to avoid all contamination, bacteria 
must be inoculated from pure cultures of 
bacteria 
other 


preparing 4 


known upon the 
that the 


protozoa w ill 


species It is 


paramecia and certain 
feed 
mixture of this sort is equivalent to plant 
benefit of livestock 


this pur 


hence 


ing a garden for the 
The 


pose is a medrum 


preparation made for 


and there are almost as 


many culture media for rearing param 
cium as there are spec ialists in this branch 
Everyone has his favorite 
medium. One of the oldest and still one 
f the best Timothy 


hay may be used when available, but other 


f zoology 


is the hay infusion 


dried forage grasses serve equally well 


Short sections one-inch pieces, for in 


stance are Cut with seissors and allowed 
to fall into the watch glass containing stock 
water, the proportion being two to three 
L000. ce Lettuce 
others 


wheat straw or 


grams of hay to water 


is a popular medium, and among 
that 
grains, oat straw, barley straw, rye, clover 
alfalfa, rice 
leaves, Liebig’s beef extract, meat, sewage 
After two te 
days, any of these cultures will be ready for 
The \ 


are left uncovered during this period, for 


have been used are 


grains, banana, red cabbage 


soil, and many others three 


will have sullicient bacteria. 


inoculation by spores from the atmos 


phere; thereafter they are usually kept 
covered to preve nt excessive evaporation 
bottle that 


nation has shown to be rich in paramecia 


From a collecting exami 
transfer a pipetteful of fluid with its con 
dish 
keep at room temperature, 
Within 


three days more, the water of this watch 


tained protozoa to your culture 


eover, and 


avoiding direct sunlight two to 


glass should be swarming with paramecia 


a haphazard culture 


ults will be 


though since this is 


without scientific Controls, re 


somewhat spotty and uncertain, depend 


ing on other organisms present and on the 


nature of the water, whether acid, neutral 














Know Your Stars 


Broaden your scope of under- 
standing beyond our little world. 
Reach out for information about 
the universe. It is interesting and 
not so very complicated 


The earth rushes through the 
solar system at an amazing speed. 
Every night we have new neigh- 
bors, some familiar friends; others 
with a distant mysterious look, 
challenging identity. 


Own a star finder and you are 
behind the scene of this year's 
heavenly displays. Have at your 
finger tips a mirror of the sky 
for every hour of darkness 


Handy Star Finder 


(Size 11 x 11 inches) 


An excellent and accurate de 
vice for amateur astronomers 
Equipped with a sliding screen 
adjustable to any northern lati- 
tude. It gives the right ascen 
sion of the principal planets for 
all the years to 1955; names of 
constellations with their principal 
stars; astronomical terms; dis- 
tances of the planets from the 
sun 


A real value at only $1.50, postpaid 


Quantity discounts to schouls for clasar 


om use 


NATURE MAGAZINE 
1214 Sixteenth St., N.W 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 


for which mail me post 


HANDY STAR FINDERS 


Street Address 


ity and State 





Vfention NATURE MAGAZINE when answering advertisements 








or base. On the whole, for general pur 
poses, this method works well enough 
Make a fresh culture every day lo do 
this, make the inital step every day and ad 
vance each watch glass down the line by 
one step each day Place a small quantity 
of stock water in a clean watch glass, add 
the proper amount of medium and set 
aside. To the dish that has stood three 
days, add protozoans from a collecting bot- 
tle or from a previous culture dish in which 
paramecia have flourished. By the time a 
container reaches the end of the line and has 
served its purpose for observation or study 
it may be discarded or the protozoa may be 
ised to inoculate the new vessel coming 
Keep 


up this routine, which becomes extremely 


up for that performance that day 


simple with habitual ac tion, as long as you 
are doing work with these animals, and 
vou will continue to have an abundant 


f.esh supply always at hand 


BEGINNER’S PRIMER 


Phe small Family Piophilidae embraces 
only a few species the one notable example 
being the Cheese Skipper or Cheese Mag 
got, Piophila casei. The adult is a tiny 
insect, from 2.5 to 4 mm in length, and 
dark metallic-bluish in color 


are muscoid, meaning that they resemble 


‘1 he lary ae 
larvae of the house fly, Musca domestica 

and live in and dine upon fungi and 
carrion, but more especially on preserved 
meats, as bacon and ham, and on cheese 
They are 8 to LO mm long, yellowish 


white, and leap with amazing agility 


when disturbed by bringing the anterior 
and posterior ends together then quickly 
straightening out, like a released spring 

Similarly notable for a single prominent 
species is the Family Psilidae, with tine 
Carrot Rust Fly, Psila rosae 
tributed pest in both Europe and Amer 


widel dis 
a Phe larva of this insect) burrows 
into the fleshy roots of carrot and parsnip 
as well as destroying the root systems of 
celery, parsley, and related plants The 
idult is a small and slender fly 

Our entries in this installment for the 
championship of bizarre habits, however 
are certain flies of the Family Ephy dridac 
Adults are small to minute, dark-colored 
flies inhabiting wet places. In some spec 
genus Ephvydra, the Brine 


alkaline 


numbers mm 


ies, notably th 
Flies, the 


and often occur tn immense 


larvae live i waters 
salt-well pools and alkaline lakes in the 
Western United States 
Petroleum Fly, Pstlopa 


Comstock men- 


tions also the 


petrole the larva of which “‘lives feeds, 


and swims about in the pools of crude 


petroleur 1 whi h are numerous il the 
various oil-tields of California,’ 
ingly impossible existence 

Essig, in A History of Entomology, de 
scribes the hoo-tsabe Fly, Ephydra hians 
the larvae and pupae of which occur in 
enormous numbers ino certain alkaline 
lakes of the west The 


vided with hooks for clinging to rocks and 


pupae are pre 


other bottom objects and a pair of long 


spiracular tubes, but are washed ashore in 


392 


huge windrows during storms In the 
past they were gathered in vast quantities 
by the 


rubbed to remove the puparium or case, 


Indians, dried in the sun, then 


the part remaining looking like a small 
yellowish kernel of rice. This morsel was 
sought after as an item of food; in the 
Koo-tsabe, said both 


Indians grew fat and sleek 


season ol Essig, 


ducks and 


REVIEWS 


Paleontology 
From Harvard comes Prehistoric Life 
Perey EK. Ray 


write 


by Professor, Emeritus 


mond, a paleontologist who can 
with authority and at the same time with 
charm. Here is the story of the rise and 
change or fall of the great animal groups, 
one of the most fascinating of scientific 
Here one reads not only details 


as to structure, kinds, and distribution of, 


for instance, trilobites, but also what these 
creatures were like when alive and how 
they went about the business of living 
Invertebrate groups, as starfish, mollusks, 
have their innings, and there 


but the bulk of 


the work concerns itself with vertebrates 


and insects 


is one Chapter on plants; 


Excellent accounts are given of early fish 
like groups, and a much better description 
of prehistoric amphibians than in other 


similar books we have seen There are 
two chapters on dinosaurs and one each on 
marine reptiles, pterosaurs, and birds 
Mammals occupy an important place in 
the work, culminating in a chapter on 
man. In addition to his criticisms anc 
moot points, and his 


fact, the 


opinions as to many 
findings and descriptions of 
author has performed a valuable service 
in making or assembling the best illustra 
tions for the subject we have yet seen 
Especially to be commended are the beau 
tiful pen-and-ink drawings by Edward A. 
Schmitz Anew type of diagram to show 
interphyletic relationships (fig. 156) and 


to replace the customary phyletic tree 


appealed to us as worth singling out for 
praise 


This book is an exposition of paleon 


tology and the lives of former inhabitants 


of our planet, written for all classes of 


reader professional, teacher, student 


and layman, each of whom can derive 
and profit: therefrom. Py 
Harvard Lniy 


$5.00 


much pleasure 
frontis., figs. 156 


1947, 


x, 324; 


Press, Cambridge 38 


Biology 


An entirely new sort of textbook for the 
Hardin's Liv of 
Human In plica 


tions The author is strong on the com- 


subject s Grarrett 


Biology: It 


California 


mon-sense approach of the — scientific 


method and the presentation in logical 
steps of need for and development of the 
great principles of biology In our opin 
ion, however, this book has gone so far 
out for certain of the newer trends in 
teaching methods that it has completely 


overshot the mark. As the author states 


the book is intended primarily for those 
who will take no further biology in it 
self an admirable aim and seeks to dis 
pense with technical details about  ani- 
mals. Out the window go morphology 
and classification, but, alas, there is no 
hesitancy about introducing the still more 
complex details of organic chemistry 
which is very much overdone if the non- 
professional st.!ent is the one being con- 
sidered 

For example, in Chapter XXIV, en- 
titled “The Cell as a Unit,”’ there is noth 
ing about cells in general and not even a 
picture of one, but instead the develop 
ment of the thesis that cells can be cul- 
tured outside the body and are potential- 
ly immortal. This is followed by a long 
chapter on organic chemistry called ‘Cell 
Physislogy,”’ then one on the gene which 
is again all chemistry. We do not quarrel 
with either the accuracy or the importance 
of this material, but only with its presen 
tation in a beginning text for the non- 
science student and to the exclusion of 
descriptive materials. The only metazoan 
cell labeled to the meager extent of ““mem- 
brane, cytoplasm, mucleus,” is of all 
things, a bone cell, taken up in a discus- 
ossification. The author titles 
“The Cell Doctrine,” but 


only proves the point that cells account 


sion of 


this portion 


for growth, never mentions the cell doe- 
trine when defining it, nor dees he use 
either the word “protoplasm” or “mitosis,” 
taken up but not described 400 pages later. 
In the section on invertebrates there is 
mention of hydra — this is not even in the 
index and in the invertebrate material 
the anatomy is all physiology, to ontdo 
the Lrishman’s bull 

In short, the author has substituted 
one complexity for another, and the sim- 
plifications are all at the expense of the 
student who does intend to pursue the 
subject further. A second edition should, 


in our Opinion, incorporate a compre 
hensive series of appendices, supplying the 
time-honored morphological and taxon- 
omic details that may be railed at by the 
modern writer but which cannot be elimi 
nated without emasculating the subject 
Even the non-major student is required 
by his laboratory instructors to learn cet 
tain frog muscles and arteries, and the 
teacher can justifiably let out a howl over 
a biology text that dismisses the Phylum 
Mollusca with thirteen lines and zero il 
lustrations. Though this book serves ad 


mirably in accompanying lectures on 
physiology, we found it impossible to as 
sign chapters for stwdy in connection with 
any other parts of the course and, most es- 
pecially, to go with any of the standard 
laboratory exercises. 

The book has great merit along certain 
lines, and among these we must mention 
the remarkable illustrations, the work of 
Evan L. Gillespie, of the Department of 
Medical Illustration, University of Cali 
One needs to see these to appreci 
ate their high educational value. Pp. 
635; figs. 303. W. H. Freeman & Co., 549 
Market St., San Francisco 5, 1949. $5.00 
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A Storehouse of Nature Information 
[Fully Indexed] 


Bound volumes of NATURE MAGAZINE give you an 
incomparable reference library on Nature subjects 
unobtainable elsewhere at any price. Here is an en- 
cyclopedia of Nature information—-a wealth of fas- 
cinating stories about BIRDS, MAMMALS, 
FISHES, PLANTS, TREES, the SKIES and other 
phases of Nature and the outdoors, all profusely 


illustrated with photographs, paintings and line 
drawings. Many of the volumes have illustrations 
in color. ~Scientifically correct and unique in scope 
and completeness. Your school, your library, your 
home, will be enriched by possessing these valuable 
and attractive volumes. 


Indexing Makes the Information Available 


No magazine is as thoroughly indexed and cross-indexed for 
each volume as is NATURE MAGAZINE. With a special ten- 
year index covering the first twenty volumes of NATURE MaGa- 
ZINE and with complete indexes to subsequent volumes down 
to date NATURE MAGAZIN® is an outstanding reference work. 
With the growing emphasis upon visual education and upon 
pictures in study work such careful indexing is invaluable, 
and since every picture is listed in the index there exists no- 


where an equal pictorial presentation of Nature than in a set 
of these bound volumes. Schools, libraries and individuals 
who have preserved and bound their magazines have amply 
proved the truth of this. 

Don’t forget the importance of an index. A good book with 
no index is worthless for reference purposes. A good book 
with a poor index is almost as worthless. NATURE MAGAZINE 
is a superb and unique book with an outstanding index. 
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{pwede NO REAL REASON for a girl to have 
the most beautiful dress in the world. 
Even my daughter Sally. Even if she has her 
heart set on it. 

But—I bought it. And when I paid the bill, 
I whistled! Partly with the well-known father’s 
bill-shock. Partly for happiness. Because, 
Sally was right—there never was a prettier 
dress to get married in. 

It’s times like that—when we can buy 
something really important even if it is a 
luxury—that I feel like such a lucky guy. 

And times like when my wife got sick, and 
we could give her the good care she needed to 
get well. And the swell day-in, day-out feeling 
of knowing that if an emergency comes, 
you've got the money to meet it. 

I know the luckiest day of my life was 
when I signed up to save regularly through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at the office. I'd 
tried every which way to save before, but, 
brother, this automatic way is the only way 
that works—for you—all the time! 


Buying U. S. Savings Bonds... whether 
by the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan... is the safest, “foolproofest,”: 
easiest method of saving since money was 
invented. And every $3 you invest will turn 
into $4 in just 10 years. 


Qhitemitic saving it 
Aunt, Aaving— 
US. Sawings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-opera- 
tion with the Magazine Publishers of Amer- 
ica as a public service. 





